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| VILLAGE PLANNING. | 
| 4 zt ° 
R.C COCHRANE, who is a Rural District Coun- 
cillor and a member of the Parliamentary Advisory 
Committee on Housing, hits the nail on the head 
when he points out thit Mr. John Burns is beginning 
at the wrong end with his Town Planning Bill. 
The surplus urban population is to a very large extent composed 
of people who cannot find houses in the country, and it is there 
that the practical reformer should set to work. We have never 
been in favour of doing this in a hurry, however, because the 
main thing is not that it should be done quickly, but done well. 
Anyone who has traversed the remoter regions of the country 
that lie many miles from railway communication must have 
been more than amazed at the insensate manner in which 
houses for the working population have been put up. Not 
very long ago the present writer had occasion to stop at a 
village in Wiltshire lying in the midst of land for which the 
owner was glad to obtain ros. an acre, yet the houses were built in 
ugly and forbidding little terraces just as if they had been in the 
suburbs of a great town where land was worth a ransom. Had 
they been built storey on storey, like the old Edinburgh flats, the 
result would not have been more ridiculous. There was nothing 
unusual in this spectacle. Every human being with eyes can see 
the same thing in every remote part of Great Britain; that 
is to say, rows of houses the vast majority of which have 
doors opening straight on to the roadway, and with a strip 
of garden behind that would lend support to the idea that land 
was the dearest thing to be had in the country. The evil 
we allude to is by no means one of modern growth. It 
was perfectly well understood by the statesmen of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign when they passed the well-known Act 
forbidding the erection of cottages unless with four acres of land 
attached. The quantity of land is not the important point; but if 
we were to have a Village Planning instead of a Town Planning 
Bill, each cottage should either be detached, or, if that is too 
expensive a plan to carry out, be one of a pair. It should 
also have its garden in front and rear. ‘There would be 
little us: in defining the area of the land, because 
that would vary with the local conditions and the value 
of the soil. Landowners would perform a_ service to the 
community if they would exercise as much liberality as they 
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could in allotting to each cottage a garden patch. The small 
holding or allotment at a distance never can be so useful to the 
labourer as the garden at his cottage door. For one thing, he 
must make more or less of a journey to the distant holding, while 
during any spare five minutes he can step into his garden and do 
something useful. We hope that Mr. Cochrane will not content 
himself with writing a letter, but will take up the scheme of 
village planning and carry it out with might and main. 

The first essential is that there should be ample discussion 
of the principles underlying the construction of such a measure, 
When men get into Parliament they are very apt to think that 
the knowledge available to their generation is that which must 
suffice till the ending of the world. At least, that was the case 
with the wiseacres who drew up the Building Bye-laws in 1870. 
It is glaringly evident that they had not the slightest glimmering 
of the discoveries that lay in the bosom of the coming years. 
They performed a service to the country, it is true, because 
their sanitary regulations were an improvement on the chaos 
that had prevailed before; but so far from doing a service 
to building, they checked and injured it for several generations. 
‘hose frightfully ugly and inconvenient cottages that assail the 
eye in the rural districts of England to-day proceeded from the 
loins of the Building Bye laws; therefore we must regard that 
measure as an artist regards a wrong line, that is, as an indica- 
tion where the right one should be. All those regulations 
about dividing walls and even sanitation would have been 
rendered unnecessary if the simple principle had _ been 
enforced that a country cottage must stand in ground. The 
danger of fire, of contagion from disease and the _ perils 
that arise from bad drains would be reduced to a minimum if 
each house or pair of houses were isolated. In that case there 
would be no objection to using thatch or any other inflammable 
material for roofing purposes. Where timber was available, it 
could be employed in the walls. In other words, those who put 
up houses should receive every possible encouragement to make 
use of the materials at their hand. Perhaps our readers will 
ask, what is the use of planning a village if each landowner 
is to be a law unto himself? But, as a matter of fact, 
there are erections other than dwelling-houses in a _ villavze. 
Opinions as to detail must differ, but for our own part we should 
like to see every village have a hall which could be utilised not 
only for the accommodation of the local council, but also as a 
club where healthy and rational amusements would be provided. 

In the next place, the ideal landowner would insist upon 
having a really good public-house in the village, one where the 
traveller could find food and rest without being expected to 
buy drink for the so-called “good of the house.” Those 
who are making a vain endeavour to suppress public-houses 
altogether, merely send the villagers to the less desirable drinking- 
places. If every man could obtain a glass of pure beer in his 
own village, he would not travel miles to drink some intoxicating 
mixture. We have not space at our disposal to go into the 
details of village planning at the present moment, but enough 
has been said to show what an excellent field there is 
for reform. The disposition of the shops is itself worthy 
of careful consideration. We know a small village within 
a short distance of London, in Buckinghamshire as a matter of 
fact, where the only good shop is half a mile out of the village, a 
very inconvenient and time-wasting arrangement for shopping 
housewives. Then, again, there are occupations which can be 
carried on at any distance. For example, there is no need to 
have the carpenter's shop in the centre of the village; the tailor 
and the shoemaker, where they still exist, can ply their craft 
in any odd corner, though the blacksmith should always be 
close to the highway. The blacksmith’s shop and the public- 
house should both be conspicuous, but for very different 
reasons. It is true that travellers want both of them, but 
also it is good that there should be no secrecy about an inn. 
We cannot, for instance, imagine why anyone would steal into one 
of those hostelries which are managed by a Trust Company, and 
the visitor who goes stealthily, as a rule, does not go healthily. 
We hope that Mr. John burns, when he next makes an essay 
for this kind of legislation, will prepare for it by making a 
country tour and studying carefully the wishes and needs ol 
those whom the Scotch call “ landward folk.” 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 
( ) A. R. Grant. Mrs. Grant is the daughter of Colonel 
the Hon. Lewis and Lady Victoria Dawnay, and her marriage 
to the Rev. Arthur Rowland Grant took placé in the Chapel 
Royal on April 23rd. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photogra>" 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would estezm the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to lium. 
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HERE is a North Country phrase that is applied to 
one who enters upon a new situation; it is used 
regardless of grammar and regardless of tense: Has 
he “stood his trial?” Will he “stood his trial ?” 
We do not know how the present Prime Minister, 

Mr. Asquith, will “stood his trial’? when he comes to deal 
with the serious question of legislation. But he has dis- 
tinguished himself on the first opportunity afforded him of 
making one of those eulogiums for which the House of Commons 
is famous. It would have been impossible to express in terser, 
clearer or more nervous English the general feeling in regard to 
the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman than was done by 
his successor in the House of Commons on the day of the 
memorial service in Westminster Abbey. He did not attempt 
any flight of purple eloquence, nor were there any phrases in it 
which are likely to become historical, but the sincerity, pathos 
and manliness were beyond praise. It ison such occasions that a 
touch of Nature makes the whole world akin Whatever may 
have been our antagonisms, our struggles, our likings, our dis 
likings, custom, as well as the general sense of humanity, 
commands a final salutation when the time comes to the strong 
fighting man which Shakespeare has so exquisitely referred to in 
the famous line: “* Unarm Eros, the long day’s task is done.” 


Opinions are divided, and that most bitterly, about the awful 
accident to the second-class cruiser Gladiator, which occurred 


on Saturday last. The only consoting feature about it lay in the 
splendid gallantry of our sailors. They met their fate in the 


manner that a Nelson might have expected from them; but that 
only renders the necessity greater for a most rigid and unsparing 
enquiry into the cause. Some are of opinion that the cruiser should 
not have been in the way of the great liner in weather such as 
we had last week. If the Gladiator had not serious business on 
hand, it is very obvious that unnecessary risks were being run. 
On the other hand, it is argued that those huge liners, with a 
tremendous weight behind them, constitute a great danger to the 
ocean highway, an/ that it is their business to keep out of the 
way of other vessels, including those of the British Navy. The 
captain does not, as far as present information goes, seem to 
have acted very handsomely after the accident, but it would not 
be fair to judge him till the facts of the case have been laid 
belore a competent tribunal. The public, however, will not be 
satisfied until this is done. 


Some exceedingly curious facts are given about the condition 
of the people in Berlin by the American Consul, who has 
reported to his Government on the collection and incidence of the 
income-tax. The population of Berlin in 1906 was just over 
2,000,000, and after deducting non-taxable children undet 
fourteen years of age, the military and others who are exempt 
by law, there remain 1,125,000 persons, heads of households 
and self-supporting individuals, subject to assessment for income 
tax. Nearly half that number, however, were found to have 
incomes of less than £42 16s. per annum, and they, therefore, are 
exempt. It is an eloquent comment in itself that, whereas the 
Englishman does not begin to pay income-tax until he is in receipt 
of £160 a year, the German pays when he has about one-fourth 
of that sum. Paying income-tax altogether there were 600,899 
people, and of these one half had incomes ranging from £42 16s. to 
£57 4S. per aunum, while 226,678 had incomes from £57 45. to 
£142 16s. per annum, It would seem, therefore, that only a 
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little more than 5 per cent. of the taxpayers had incomes over £3 
per week. ‘The number of those who pay on between £3 and £8 
per week is 46,181, and thence the number of people who pay 
diminishes in inverse ratio to the size of the incomes. The American 
Consul does not think that the German Government allows many 
of those who should pay income-tax to escape. ‘The maid-servant 
who earns from 20s. to 28s. per month has her board and lodging 
estimated to see if she is taxable or not, and even the probable 
tips of the waiter are reckoned for the same purpose. We 
cannot wonder that the Germans are so often glad to escape from 
the Fatherland, and so reluctant to return. 


f 
/ 


“ He that lives by the sword shall perish by the sword” is a 
saying that appears to have an apt illustration in the fate of Ben 
Raisuli, the brigand, whose capture of Kaid Maclean excited s> 
much attention. It is, perhaps, a tribute to modern fiction to 
say that in many respects he was the ideal brigand of the modern 
novel. His appearance is exactly what we might expect from a 
careful study of brigands in the comic opera. He wore his hair 
long and waving about his head and shoulders, and when 
on his native heath he dressed himself in a_ full brown 
homespun cloak, wearing the half over one shoulder and 
showing a white shirt underneath, while below the cloak 
drooped what are called “ vivid-coloured bloomers.” From 
the knees downwards his legs were as bare as those of Rol Roy 
in the play. He did not wear socks, and instead of the High 
lander’s Glengarry he wore a turban, which sometimes “contained 
the dark hair done into a knot.’ Evidently if Raisuli had trans- 
ported himself from the mountains to a London music-hall he 
would not have needed to give any extra attention to his dress, 
But that was only the exterior. In essence the man was an able, 
strong and unscrupulous ruffian. His first great capture was the 
correspondent of 7 he Times, and since then he has exacted ransom 
from men of all countries. Now he has paid the last ransom 
himself, shot——it is said— by a tribesman whom he had tried to 
cheat out of his share of Maclean's ransom. 


THE DANCE OF DEATH. 
Death comes near to every one 
With his silent feet 
Still the world is full of sun 
Still the spring 1s sweet. 

Still among the green grass shines 
Gold of daffodils- 
Dim at midday rise the pines 
Up the southern hills. 
Still he cometh ever near 
He, the silent Thing of Fear 
FRANCES DARWIN, 


Mr. Theodore Roosvelt has earned golden opinions from all 
sorts of folk during his tenure of the Presidency, and, therefore, 
he is entitled to a hearing. His latest advice to his friends is 
couched in the true republican spirit, and yet we do not know that 
Monarchists will question its truth. He advises them to try and 
live unconscious of any class differences; by that he probably 
means that the individual should go about the task that 
he finds lying to hand and do it tothe best of his ability, 
without troubling concerning those questions of dignity, 
precedence and so forth over which our ancestors spent so 
much time. Forthe rest, he advises young people not to 
become millionaires, particularly miulti-millionaires; if they 
do they will find that all other interests are crowded out of 
their mind by the over-estimated game of making money. Even 
the luxuries that they would be able to buy, he says, judging from 
what he has seen, will be costly without being in good taste. In 
fact, he puts into modern language the Biblical saying that he 
that multiplieth unto himself riches multiplieth unto himself 


SOTTOWS. 


The story of the Maori King has the merit of being original 
at least, it is published for the first time—and it has the addi 


tional merit of being true. The Maori King is a steamship, 
originally built for British owners, but her subsequent story reads 
like a romance. She was purchased by Messrs. Ginsburg and 


Co., a Russian firm, registered as French, and rechrictened the 
Esnérance, under which appropriate name she followed the 
Baltic fleet round the world. Afterwards she was irregularly 
retransferred to the British flag, and after that arrested by th 
British at Shanghai in consequence of suspicions having been 
aroused by the death ofa coolie on board. In plain words, the 
accusation was that the Russian owners had used the vessel as a 
slaver. It was stated that the men were shipped from Vladi- 
vostock, ostensibly for Hong Kong, but, against their will, were 
taken to Mexico, where they were sent to work on the railway, 
Hence the action before the Supreme Court in Admiralty at 
Shanghai, Judgment was against the defendants and the ship 
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was condemned as forfeited to the King; but an appea! has been 
lodged, so that the romance of the Maori King has not yet come 
to its dérxouement. 

It seems a pity that the firemen and engineers should be 
tempted to protest so loudly against what they call the assump 
tion of Colonel Yorke, that Martin, the driver in the Shrewsbury 
disaster, was asleep. Colonel Yorke, as we understood the 
report, cast no imputation whatever upon the fireman. Ile 
It might 


happen to anyone, either in charge of a vehicle or not, to fall 


spoke simply and purely as a man of common sense. 


asleep fora moment under what would appear to be the most 
unlikely circumstances ; this has occurred again and again 
as a matter of common experience, and the firemen are going 
out of their way to fasten an accusation on one of then 
Phe man was exonerated from all blame. We notice 
that several associations are agitating for the purpose ot 
vetting what they call “practical men” appointed to hold 
instead of Army officers. The phrase means, of course, 


number. 


enquire Ss 
engineers; but something more is needed than knowledge of the 
principles of locomotion, and that is just the saving common- 
sense that Colonel Yorke exercised. It may be assumed, without 
fear of contradiction, that the Inspectors of the Board of Trade 
are men thoroughly qualified for their post; at any rate, the 
public, apart from those with interests at stake, has always 
shown itself up to now perfectly satisfied with the result of 
any enquiries that have been held. 


\t the annual meeting of the Irish Shorthorn Breeders’ 
\ssociation—held while the Dublin Show was open-—Mr. 
Frederick Wrench made the interesting suggestion that the 
breeders of shorthorns might with advantage study Mendelism. 
No doubt he is right in describing Mendel’s Law of Inheritance 
as one of the greatest biological discoveries of the age; but to 
some extent it only formulates what cattle-breeders knew prac 
tically before. 
most learned in Great Britain has been able to reduce his misfits 


One of the most successful and at the same time 


to less than 3 per cent., and he claims to have accomplished this 
ma large Mmeasu4©re by a careful study ot pedigres S lle ( hooses 
neither his bulls nor his cows for the distinctions they have 
themselves achieved, but on account of the qualities that have 
been developed in the line to which they belong. If there is not 
a bad ancestor, his argument is that there is nothing bad to 
cast back to. He has studied Mendelism carefully, and, he 
says, with delight and profit; but before doing so he had been 
unconsciously practising many of the principles that Mendel 
explains. 

\ life of very much more than normal promise has been cut 
short by the premature death of Mr. G. P. Lawrence, following 
an operation for appendicitis. Within a very few days of his death 
he was playing golf on the course of the Royal Ashdown Forest 
Club. At Oxford he was a noted athlete, president of the 
athletic club and one of the first to “run the hurdles in level 
time.” Tle was also an accomplished amateur actor, and in 
certain Ways came as near as is given to mortals to realise the 
flamboyant heroes of those novels * Guy Livingstone,” “ Breaking 
a Butterfly’ and the rest of them which were written by his 
father and enjoyed much vogue in their day. Leaving Oxford, 
Lawrence the younger went to the Bar, where he 
practised with such success that at the time of his death, being 
in his forty-ninth year, he held the position which is styled in the 
legal colloquial tongue “ Attorney-General’s Devil,” and implies, 
among other things, that the holder will within a short while be 
raised to the Bench. Mr. Lawrence was married to a daughter 
of the late Lord Davey. 


( reorge 


His widow and two sons survive him. 


Mr. Eustace Miles has written a letter to one of the leading 
daily papers on the subject of his recent tennis match with 
Mr. Jay Gould. His olyject is primarily to correct several false 
impressions, but distinctly the most interesting point in his letter 
is the statement that there is every likelihood that Mr. Gould 
will come over here to defend his championship title in May. 
Mr. Miles justly adds that it will be a very sportsmanlike act if 
he does so. In the course of the letter Mr. Miles observes 
that, “‘except for the differences in the light and in the 
balls"’ (which made quite a new sort of stroke and service 
necessary for him), “he could vot have wished for better 
conditions” than those of the American match. The excep- 
tions cover so much that it is a litthe hard to see what is 
left, and, reading between the lines, it is a fair inference that in 
the conditions of tennis over here Mr. Miles still does not 
despair of a victory over a rival twenty years his junior. 


A correspondent sends us-an account of the Inter-University 
sports of the Stanford and Pomona Universities in California, 
drawing attention to the remarkable character of some of the 
performances. In most cases he checked the times personally, 


with a stop watch, and seeing that he is ¢ocustomed to timing 
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horses in the same manner his confirmation is of value. In the 
high jump, perhaps, some of the best work was done, a Pomona 
student winning with 6/t. 2in., and Stanford men coming second 
and third with 6ft. and 5{t. 11in. respectively. In these sports 
the reckoning of results is on the basis that the first man 
scores five points for his side, the second three and the third 
one. Perhaps, as giving a value to these “ placed men,” this is 
a better system than ours. A Pomona man won the mile in 
4min. 31 1-5sec., slowing up at the finish, as he was an easy 
winner, and looking back. ‘The 1ooyds. race was won by a Stan- 
ford man in 10 1-5sec., but it is stated thet a Pomona student, 
who was unable to compete on account of illness, has the record 
of the Pacific Coast for this race at g 2-5sec.—a very astonishing 
time, if truly authentic. A 220yds. stretch was done in a “relay” 
race in 22 1-5sec. ‘These are figures which show a wonderfully 
high average of performance. Perhaps our own seats of learning 
do not lie Wan atmosphere quite as favourable to the suppleness 
of the joint and-tautness of the muscle. 


The misdeeds of sparrows in the garden have been, as 
it seems, more in number and more dire during the last few 
weeks than we have ever seen them before. The birds have 
raided the coloured primroses—which ought to have made even a 
brighter show than usual in consequence of the general back- 
wardness of the season—with a pertinacity which has deflowered 
whole borders. It is an evil habit which reaily appears as if it 
were growing on the sparrow kind, just as a taste for partridge 
eggs is sometimes said to be a recently-acquired depravity of the 
rooks. Nor is there any special reason this year to account for 
the special attacks on the flowers which store the sweet nectar 
that the sparrows love. There has been no lack of moisture. li 
more ivy means more sparrows, as it usually seems to, the less 
of it the better. 


THE EVE OF THE PUPPY SHOW. 
Yo were but a little un, Crowner, my lad, 
When th’ huntsman he said yo’d be U spit o’ vour dad 
An’ now yo’re a big un, an’ Spring comin’ round, 
Time’s come for partin’, lad !—Mak’ a good hound! 


I thowt I'd ne'er rear yo, lad, six month ago, 

But I’se warrant to-day yo'll be pick out o’ t’ show. 
Yo’re wick an’ yo’re gradely as ever was found, 

Well, time's come for partin’, lad!—-Mak’ a good hound! 


There's noan o’ our folk but ’Jl miss yo to-nect, 

Th’ owd slat o’ your tongue, lad, an’ pat ©’ your feet, 
An’ th’ childer ‘Il fair cry for yo marlockin’ round, 
But time’s come for partin’, lad!- 


Mak’ a good hound! 


Ih, U pots ’at yo’ve brokken, lad, tongue cannot tell, 
But vo're reet sori o’ stuff, lad, we know it fu’ well. 
You'll stand up wi’ U best on ’em, ay I’se be bound! 
An’ time’s come for partin’, lad!—Mak’ a good hound! 
C. Fox SMITH. 

Not long since we were assured that pigeon ‘diphtheria 
was not communicable cither to man or to such domesticated 
animals as the horse, cattle, dogs, or cats. But Dr. L. W. 
Sambon, lecturer to the London School of Tropicai Medicine, 
has just contributed a paper to the Lancet, wherein he shows that 
this conclusion is almost certainly erroneous. It would seem 
that our domesticated animals —horses, cattle, dogs and cats 
serve as the intermediate hosts for this dread bacillus, 
which commences its evil career with the wild pigeon—either the 
wood-pigeon or the stock-dove. These infected birds spread the 
disease among the domesticated pigeons, which in turn pass it on 
to the fowls about the farm-yard, and they promptly d'stribute it 
both in the cattle-yards and stables. The cows and horses soon 
fall victims, and pass it on, either through the teamster or the 
milkman, from whence it quicklv spreads throughout the country. 

It is significant that diphtheria is most prevalent along Ul 
East Coast of Great Britain, its ravages being especially marked 
in precisely those areas which form the landing-places of the 
hordes of wood-pigeons which vearly visit this country. It is also 
to be noted that diphtheria is commonly met with in the families 
which live over mews, and in the Army is most common in cavalry 
regiments. Another and very surprising point brought out by Dr. 
Sambon is the fact that infection may even be carried in hens’ 


e 


eggs! At any rate, he has found not only diphtheritic mem- 
branes in the oviducts of fowls, i:ut has found portions of such 


membranes in the egg itself, embedded in the white. When 
the egg is boiled incection is doubtless rendered impossible, 
but such an egy eaten raw, as is so commonly done in milk, 
might be attended witli serious results. 

The gift by Mr. W. W. Astor to the Royal United Service 
Museum of the bugle on which the signal was sounded fer the 
historic charge at Balaclava is one which will deeply gratify the 
nation in which Mr. Astor has made his home. When the 
bugle was sold at Messrs. Debenham and Storr’s, and the 
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announcement made that it was bought on behalf of an 
American collector, there was a natural idea that the future 
abiding-place of this trophy of interesting associations would be 
the United States, and a feeling that the British nation had acted 
with the remissness often shown in such matters in letting an 
object of this unique interest go. Happily, through Mr. Astor’s 
munificence, it will now rest in its most appropriate niche. 

“The most popular cricketer in England.” This was the 
description given by one of those attending the marriage of Mr. 
Henry Leveson-Gower with Miss Hammond Chambers. The 
identity of the bridegroom is, of course, considerably obscured 
by this formal designation. Had the announcement been of the 
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marriage of Mr. * Shrimp” Leveson-Gower there would have 
been no possibility of mistake. Whether as captain of the 
Oxford University eleven or of the Surrey County Club Mr. 
[Leveson-Gower has always had the secret which is so invaluable 
in a captain of imparting to the team a portion of his own spirit 
of undefeated pluck, optimism and energy. There was an 
added interest about the recent ceremony in the unfortunate 
circumstance that the heroof the occasion was obliged to appeat 
as a wounded hero, with his hand in a sling. If Mr. Crawtord, 
for the ** Gentlemen,” will hit so hard to cover-point, and Mr. 
Leveson-Gower, almost on the eve of his wedding day, be so 
ridiculous as to put his thumb in the ball’s way, these accidents 
become liable to happen. 


SNOW IN APRIL. 


—_— 


t. THOMAS HARDY, with his familiar, the Ironic 
Spirit, is the only person who could do full justice 
to this theme. Naturally, he would begin by quoting 
in mockery the many beautiful things that have 
been said of the fickle month by those lovers of 

Nature, the poets. Chaucer's “ Aprilis with his Showres swete ” 

would be laughed to scorn by those who were out among the 

bitter hailstones of last week. If it be said that the seasons have 
changed since the time of Chaucer, we have but to turn to that 
most modern of bards, William Watson, whcse famous song 
alludes in such moving terms toe “thy girlish laughter” and * thy 
girlish tears.” No simile could have been less adapted to any of 
the days of last week than this of a little maid at school. The 
wind blustered and roared as it seldom does in a December gale, 
hail flew in volleys, flakes of snow floated down as they might do 
in some region of everlasting snow, and in the dark, threatening 
sky above lightning played to the roar of thunder. It was such 
an April as no Englishman, whether poet or not, has ever had 


any previous experience of. Meteorologists are already busy 


with their statistics trying to find a parallel. Not only 
have they failed so far to discover an April so wild and fierce, 
but in many districts the snowstorm has eclipsed in its fury any 
experienced in 1881, and the worst of it is that it did not stand 
alone. The occasional blizzard has always to be reckoned with 
in our changeable climate, but a long spell of the hardest and 
most wintry weather coming at the season when we expect to 
hear the cuckoo and the nightingale, is fortunately an occurrence 
as rare as it is disagreeable. Future generations will probably 
read with astonishment some of the matter-of-fact accounts 
which are given of the occurrence of last Saturday. Within 
a week of the merry month of May, Southampton was 
so enveloped in snow that the fire’ brigade had to be 
called out to clear the streets, and the aspect of the 
town reminded the visitor of what took place in the long 
historic storm that occurred twelve or fourteen years ago. It 
was estimated that 2ft. of snow had fallen, and as a boisterous 
wind prevailed all the time the wreaths in some places were piled 


to a height of 6ft. Bournemouth, to which people are tempted 
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by the mildness of 
received an 


its winter, 
terrible 


visitation. The snow was &in. 


jually 


deep on the ground, and the 
trathe of the streets 
was completely disorganised 
till late im the 
order to maintain the 


ordinary 


afternoon. In 
tramway 
service it was found necessary 
snow. ploughs. 
trathe had to le 


to employ 
Steamboat 


abandoned altogether, and in 
this district, where the foliage 
on the trees Was somewhat 
more advanced than in more 
northerly parts, the weight of 
snow caused much destruction 


to timber. ‘The storm extended 


over Cornwall as tar a the 
Scilly Islands. The land of 
flowers enjoys one of the 
most equable climates in 
(sreat britain, intense cold 


is ameliorated in 
the sea breezes, and the 
temper the 
heat of summer, so that as a 
little 
experience of extremely cold or 


winter by 
same 
avency extreme 
rule the Secillonian has 
hot weather but lor once the 


temperature went down far 
ezing-point, and 


flakes and 


below the fre 
snow fell in great 
ing daff )- 

lt was 
that 
was experienced, 


soon covered Live LI Ww 


dils with a white sheet. Wan 
further 
the full 


round it did not escape. 


north, nowever, 


everily London and the counties 
In Buckinghamshire the snow fell so 
isolated. In 


Hertfordshire and Middlesex the land cape seemed to have been 


bountifully that farms were for the time being 
changed suddenly to that which suggests Christmas-time. The 
Keading was covered with snow to the extent of gin. in 
Prath 
; worse, a furious blizzard prevailed 
warning that the 
north still, much 


districts. 


town ol 
depth in some plac of all kinds was practically at a 
standstill, and, to make matte! 
viving the citizens a stern 
vas the fireside. Further 
it upon agricultural From 
that dug out of the 
they had been in Scotland a few days 
extreme north of the island has now for more 


in the evening, 
best place lor them 
devastation was wroug! 
Worcestershire we heat 


snow-wreaths, just as 


sheep had to be 


previously lhe 
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AFTERMATI/1. Copyrirchi 
than a fortnight been striving with conditions which are usually 
expected to prevail—if they prevail at all—in December and 
January. It isextremely difficult to estimate the harm that 
been done to the country at large. 


iis 
The farmer does not as arule 
regard snow with much disfavour, surprising as it may have been 
to find it covering his new wheat and the drills that had just been 
made for potatoes. Lt is a kind of protection, and probably means 
no great loss, alt ough its presence 1s symptomatic of bac kward- 
ness that is almost sure to result in an exceptionally late season 
Yet the very lateness to some extent lessened the harm that was 
On the tree lverows it 1 
little greenery as is to be dis 


done. and he most unusual to find so 
»vered on the ey 


that there was nothing to retain the snow, 


e ol May, IQgos, So 
Hlad foliage been in a 
have accumulated a burden 


more advanced condition, it would 
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likely to break down the trees; indeed, in some places where 
vegetation was rather more advanced than in others this is 
what actualiy occurred. The Lake Districts were the more 
fortunate this year. In gardens we have frequently seen 
the early blossoms out before April 24th, and here and 
there the plums were actually in bloom, but this was the 
exception rather than the rule. l’ruit-growers, at any rate, 
are nourishing the hope tha. the buds were not = sufh 
ciently forward to be destroyed by the hard frost Apples 
and pears are safe as yet, though it is to be feared that 
much havoc has been wrought on the gooseberry bushes and 
other small fruit. The thoughts of the naturalist will naturally 
turn to birds, which at this time of the year are busily engaged 
with their family duties. Nest- 
ing was late this year, buteven Re 
so, clutches of eggs can now be 
seen by every expert birds’- 
nester; indeed, one bird that 
does not seem as late as usual 
is the partridge. In one of the 
most inclement districts in 
England some of the birds had 
their full clutches laid shortly 
after the middle of April. It 
will be interesting to know if 
the constancy of the mother 
bird has enabled her to. sit 
through these terrible storms 
and showers. The conclusion 
ot the whole matter is that 
everything will be late this 
year, although that does not 
by any means prove that the 
ultimate results will not be 
Satisfactory. When a bird’s 
first eggs are accidentally lost, 
either through the inclemency 
ot the weather or from some 
other cause, she usually sets 
about the building of another 
nest, and the second brood 
has a far better chance of 
survival than the first. We 
have had frequent experience 
in England of the rapidity 
with which crops will regain 
ground that has been lost, 
provided that the days of Ward Muir. 





brilliant sunshine and warm airs follow in due course. But 
though we mav nourish such hopes, they do not prevent us 
realising that April has been the bleakest in history. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


ODERN mysticism as material for fiction opens up a 
wide field for speculation. It does not differ as 
essentially as it is often assumed to do from that of 
the ancients. Briefly and roughly defined, mysticism 
ol old Was a supernatural] explanation ol phenomena 

not otherwise intelligible. Awe, wonder and fear were excited 
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primitive man by events of which science now ollers a 


rational explanation. Curivilising influences ie destroyed any 
tal belief there may have been in Puck, Oberon, Titania and 
rest of the “little folks.” Woodland and cavern, rivet 
ind gard have been dispeopled of the fauns, gnomes, dryads 
ind hamadrvyads that were once thought to inhabit them. In 
ir iy thie myst is a med new torms, 


of which a 
wuber are touched » lightly in The JVree of Heaven (Con 
table), by R. W. Chambers. His attitude is tactful and 
orrect It is that of a writer who finds his imagination readily 


red by yn f the current beliefs. Probably his own 
faith in them neither | nor more than, say, that which 
Mr. Rider Haggard had in the lore that was supposed to give 
t { days to | \trican “She.” If Mr. Chambers had 
| i convinced mystic he could not have turned his creed to 
excellent erary account. Let us look for a moment at 
the fundament ideas on which he works. In the first of his 
tales we have embedded a trace of the soul’s reincarnation, a 
rine the late Robert Browning was inclined to a cept And 
comes tl tale of a carpet embodying a fine snatch ol 
myst n from the Orient. The rug bore a cruciform inscrip 
mn, “Ten t isand thousand stars shine down on Babylon. 
lhe Deret w reflect but one. Adaddon none.” It is deci 
phered by a maiden who knows that in some previous state she 
n the carpet. Says the Armenian maiden to the Armenian 
nan: “It was lw won that carpet—I maid of the Issig-Kul 
tnd it Was ¥y 1 in ed of Hassan who in pired ae In lovins 
ie had lost her soul while weaving the carpet. She died in the 
middle of her explanation, and as her soul passed away a strange 
ttl Happe ( 
Phe fa ‘ t tapestry glowed out li live ember, kindling from 
t t t , her r. flaming into living fire, and the phantom lree 


lleave flashing iperbly jewelled, burst into magnificent florescenc 
he mm lowing like a living ember, slowly faded before my 
ye su niy the last § rk went out In a shower of whitening ashes 


There is nothing particularly modern here, since the magic 
irpet is as old as literature and belongs to the same class of 
A similar 
article comes into the next story. * Ona stretched finger a ring 


iabs, lamps and so forth. 


istened, mounted with the sign of Venus biazing in brilliants.” 
It appear hat by contemplating this by starlight “one mighi 
pe into that physical unconsciousness which leaves the 
nind tree to control the soul.” The remark comes from a 
nystic, your and feminine, who has left her body sleeping 
a hammock while the rest of her passes through strange 


Probably she was able to draw a distinction 
between her mind and her soul. Her belief in its essence has, 


owever, been shared by many illustrious moderns—-did it not 


inspire a well-known passage of “In Memoriam” ? It is 
interesting, though the fact may puzzle biologists, that though 
her | iy wa isieep miles away, her hair was ** warm and 
yielding.” A further complication is added by the fact that a 
mirror into which she lool:s reflects something that was not 


there. Our readers must excuse the bull—it ts so difficult to 


talk of mysticism and be rational. But here is the passage : 


\ cond’s breath +s silence, then she caught his hand in both of hers 

th a low cry; for the strange profile was slowly turning towards them a 

, f amaz beauty er own face transfigured, radiantly glorified. 

My .’ she ga |, and’ would have fallen at his feet had he not held 
her and imported her to the stairs, 


One of the cleverest of the fellow-countrymen of our author, he 
who chose to write above the signature of Artemus Ward, wrote 
i pleasing skit on the search for intellectual affinities—an 
\merican craze of the nineteenth century. Mr. Chambers, 
without any obviously violent desire to be funny, makes much 
Mr. Helmer’s sear h 
lor his affinity, and her miraculous power of discovering him at 


play with this old notion in its new guise 


an impossible address, ends in tragedy, though a writer of satirical 
bent, it the topic had appealed to him, could scarcely have 
refrained from broad caricature. But Sir Walter, describing 
Michael Scott, “‘ whose form no darkening shadow traced upon 
the sunny wall,” could not have maintained a more serious 
countenance In a few of the stories the brains of the actors 
are so aflected by weariness or disease that the saving idea of 
hallucination can be entertained; but for the most part things 
miraculous are related as if they might have actually happened, 
is in the answer to a proposal 


She looked straight into his eyes, *‘ Dear, do you not remember? Have you 


forgotten ? I died three years agu 


Only on one occasion do the opportunities for fun overcome Mr. 
Chamber It is inatale of a poor man,a penniless lass anda 
ich uncle addicted to crystal-gazing. The young lady, coadjutot 
and typewriter to the first, be it noted, discovers that her ring is 
a Swatéka. The poor man is lunching with his fair secretary, 
whom he loves, but the tell-tale crystal reveals the fact to his 
curmudgeon of a relation. At the very moment when the burning 
words are on his lips, a telegram comes, “ I know what you are up 
to and you had better stop.” Several other messa; 


ges come, 
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proving beyond question that the uncle beholds ail in thecrystal. 
However, as should be the case in every well-conducted love 
story, the demon of the Swatiska prevails over the one in the 
crystal, and so “Every Jack shall have his jill. The man 
will get his mare again and all will be weli.” It makes 
very pleasant reading. Mr. Chambers has a light and easy 
style, which only now and then degenerates into the _ posi- 


tively cheap. but it is curious to imagine how the same 
material would have been dealt with by a novelist steeped in 
modern science. Mr. Hardy is a case in point. He takes a 


view, hard to the point of materialism, of love and its mysteries. 
Instead of the idealist’s picture of matchless constancy enduring 
ove! years of absence and vicissitude, he shows passion 
crumbling under the disintegrating effect of the waves 
of time. We can easily imagine, too, how his vigorous 
masculine intellect would deal with the vain follies’ of 
mysticism that appear to occupy the society of New York, 
for they yield interest and drama from whatever point of view 
they may be regarded. Mr. Chambers allures us by the 
mysterious fulfilment of prophecy; the spirit of Irony could 
exercise as powerful, but sterner, attraction by showing what 
\Will-o’-the-wisps men and women pursue when they impute 
mystical and magical powers to articles fabricated out of metal 
or woven from silken threads. The Hardy treatment would 
probably have the more enduring vogue, because these tales as 
they have been told by Mr. Chambers must to a _ great 
extent lose their hold upon human attention when crystal 
gazing has become as obsolete as the sowing of fern-seed on 
Hallowe’en. Yet though fashion will change the passing fad and 
fancy, it can never remove from the human mind a sense ol 


mystery and wonder. Consciousness is itself incomprehensible, 
and there is much it cannot comprehend. But the present 
direction of ientiic thought is towards uniformity and 


sunplification, It points to the assumption that the ultimate atom 
of inatter and force 1s one, or at any rate to the cone lusion that 
all forces are but forms of one force. This may seem to be 
travelling a long way from the text, but it is certain that the 
ultimate test of durability in the art of fiction is the durability of 
the beliefs or crazes with which it deals; at any rate, if the author 
makes them the airy nothings to which he gives a_ local 
habitation and a name. 


FROM THE 


Hay-CARTING. 


FARMS. 


\Y-MAKING is a department of farmwork that is 
universal, but the ways of doing the work vary with 
every district. In the sunny South of England it is 
sometimes possible to cut grass in the morning, 
turn it over at midday, and rake it up and put it 

into a big stack in the evening with perfect safety. This, ot 
course, is not the usual method, but in ordinary fine weather it 
is a regular custom to cut one day and rake up and stack the 
next. Ve ry often, where the crop is not over one ton per acre, the 
turning or “ making” of the hay is dispensed with, and with the 
help of the horse-rake, the sweep-rake and the elevator the hay 
is gathered, carried and stacked with the greatest ease and with 
a minimum of hand labour. All this, however, is due to 
the fact that, as a general rule, the climate is drier -in the 
South, and therefore the grass itself and the weather to make 
it in are both drier also. In the wetter North a_ very 
different system has to be followed, however, and the hay has 
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to be made and ricked 
on the spot where it 
grew, and aftera time 
carted and built into a 
stack. In Scotland in 
particular it has 
always been necessary 
to tend and turn the 
hay, make up into 
cocks or ‘* juiles,”’ 
turn these over again, 
and then, when the 
stuff has been suffi- 
ciently ‘* made,” to 
build it up into ricks 
containing from locwt. 
to a ton of hay. 
These ricks require a 
person to build them 

generally a woman 
or a boy (the writer 
built hundreds of them 
when a lad) —and 
another to pitch up 
the hay in forkfuls. 
The latter job is heavy 
work, and therefore the 
most muscular men in 
a gang are put to it. 


nto latin. 
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hay-making and hay 
stacking are no longer 
the poetical occupa- 
tion they were when 
Thomson ** drove the 
dusky wave along the 
mead,” but are busi 
ness matters carried 
out with up-to-date 
appliances and with a 
fewer number of work 
people. : 

P. McConneE.Lt. 


FARMYARD MANURE. 


What promises to 
be a most thorough 
and « omprehenusive 
treatment of this im- 
portant subject is 
begun in the current 
number of the Journal 
of the Board of Agri 
culture, the = writer 
being Mr. A. D. Hall, 
director of the Rotham 
sted Experimental 
Station, This initial 
paper 1s devoted to the 


These ricks are quite Aviss L Bland. IN POSITION Copyright losses incurred during 


capable of standing 

wet weather for an indefinite time, and they are usually 
allowed to remain till the whole of the crop has thus been 
saved. In the olden time the stacking of the hay—that is, 
the loading of these ricks on to carts, carrying home and 
building the same into stacks of, say, fifty tons was 
the heaviest job of the whole year, and neighbouring farmers 
used to join forces and have a great time of it at each farm in 
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succession, the “haystacking " being a time of exceptionally 
strenuous work, accompanied by much eating and drinking and 
practical joking and other kinds of fun. Nowadays, however, 
we go in for all kinds of labour-saving appliances, and the heavy 
work is all done by machinery and horse-power. In some 
cases we have special rick-trollies which lift the ricks off the 
ground on to wheels, and the horse takes the whole home; 
in the method here illustrated the rick is lifted up bodily, the 
ordinary box-cart is backed in below and the whole is then taken 
to the stack or shed, whena horsefork picks it up and swings it 
on to the stack ina few minutes. The first picture shows the 
shear-legs, or triangle, being taken forward to a rick of, say, 
12cwt. to 15cewt. of hay. As each shear-leg has a swivel-wheel, or 
castor, on its foot, the whole triangle is easily moved. The next 
shows the frame set in position above the rick with the sling 
tackle ready adjusted. The borse walks out straight, pulling on the 
end of a rope, and with the help of pulley-blocks lifts the rick 
bodily off the ground. The horse and cart is then backed in below 
it, and the load lowered on the same, as shown in the third illus 
tration. We have thus a solid rick of from tocwt. to 15cwt. 
or more loaded on to a cart in a few minutes, and it is ready to 
be taken off to the stackyard. In former times the pitching and 
loading on to a “long” cart was a slow and laborious job, but 
now these labour-saving devices have made the work easy 
and comfortable. Other methods apply in other districts, but 


making and storage, 
everyone interested ought to read the paper, as it begins 
with a careful and thorough analysis of the constituents of 
this fertiliser. A number of tables are given to show the 
loss of nitrogen in storing manure by Muntz and Girard, the los 
of nitrogen in making and storing farmyard manure produced 
by the consumption of foods by fattening bullocks from Woburn. 
We can only deal here with a few of the remarks with which the 
article concludes. ‘These deal with the preservatives which are 
strewn about the cattle stalls in order to combine with the 
ammonia and prevent its volatilisation. Mr. Hall divides them 
into two classes—those designed merely to fix the ammonia and 
the true antiseptics which will check the production of eithe 
ammonia or iree nitrogen gas. lor the first of these purpose 
the oldest proposal was to use gypsum in order that it might react 
with the ammonium carbonate and form non-volatile animonium 
sulphate. The disadvantage connected with its use was the large 
quantity required, the cost working out at about 1s. for each ton 
of farmyard manure made. An additional drawback was that 
the calcium sulphate was itself liable to bacterial chang: 
Another suggestion is to use kainit, but here, too, the quantity 
required is very large, though the soluble nature of the kainit 
enables it to be utilised more thoroughiy. The most effective of 
this class ot substances is, however, superphosphate, though the 
objection applies to it that large quantities are required if the 
fixation of the ammonia is to be complete. Mr. Hall adds that 
sulphuric acid itself has been tried, as well as peat moss impreg 
nated with small quantities of the same acid, but neither has 
proved successiul, In regard to antiseptics, the gist of his 
advice is contained in the following sentence: “Schneidewind, in 
the course of his experiments at Leuchstadt, found that the only 
practical means of reducing the losses of nitrogen was to place a 
layer of old, well-rotted farmyard manure as a basis for the new 
manure heap; this had a distinctly beneficial effect and always 
resulted in smaller losses of nitrogen, possibly because of the 
constant evolution of carbonic acid from the layer of old manure.’ 
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LABOUR ON THE Farms. 

It would appear from the latest report from the Board of 
Trade that labour is not so scarce in the rural districts as it was 
some years ago. Unemployment is a little greater in the towns, 
and this probably has the effect of causing a certain number of 
men to return to the country. If we take the districts in detail, 
we find that in Northumberland the supply of day labourers is 
equal to the demand, but at the Newcastle hirings there were 
perhaps rather more places than applicants. Of course, this 
is in the heart of the mining district, and the pits have always 
been a strong counter-attraction to the farms. In Cumber- 
land and Westmorland the supply of labour appears to be 


M AY 


What’s not devoured by Time’s devouring hand ? 
Where’s Troy and where’s the May-pole in the Strand ? 

O the majority of us May Day carries little significance. 
Probably the morning dawns cold and wet, the 
blustering wind recalls March and there is nothing in 
the atmosphere to suggest May. Sometimes we forget 
the fact until a glance out of the window reveals to us 

a shivering group of children clad in tawdry odds and ends of 
finery, coloured paper playing a large part in the so-called 
decoration. They are soliciting alms trom the passers-by and, 
like all children, are completely happy with their game of “ make- 
believe.” Tor the first time we realise that it is the first of May 
and that this travesty of gaiety and masquerade is the sole 
survival of a great festivity. Itis hard to believe that once all 
England awoke at dawn on May Ist, eager to participate in the 
celebrations of May Day morning. Now there are few traces 
left of the ancient Roman Floralia, a festival celebrated in Rome 
in honour of Flora, beginning on April 28th and lasting until 
May 2nd, from which our May Day rejoicings are directly 
descended. It was said to have been instituted in Rome at the 
command of an oracle in the Sibylline books for the purpose of 
obtaining from the goddess the protection of the blossoms. The 
Druidical feasts in honour of the god Bel, who was the Apollo 
of Mythology and the Baal of the Scriptures, were also lield 
about the same period of the year. But still remoter ancestry 
may be traced to the Phallic festivals of India and Egypt, which 
in those countries took place upon the sun's entering Taurus and 
celebrated the renewed fertility of Nature. The Druids cele- 
brated the feast of Bel on May 1st by lighting immense fires in 
his honour on various cairns. Some rites of Moloch worship still 
survive in certain districts of the Scottish Highlands, but they 
are fast disappearing before railways and tourists, and they 
will soon have vanished with the English May Day customs. 
One of these has been described by an eye-witness. All the 
youths of the village met on the nearest moor. They cut a round 
table or altar on the green sod, and in the trench thus formed the 
company stationed themselves. They kindled a fire, dressed a 
repast of milk and eggs of the consistency of custard, kneaded a 
cake of oatmeal and baked it on the embers. After eating the 
custard the oaten cake was divided into as many parts as there 
were persons in the company, and one portion was blackened 
with charcoal. All the pieces were thrown into a bonnet, the 
company was blindfolded and each drew out a piece, the holder 
of the bonnet taking the last. The drawer of the black bit was 
made to leap three times through the flames. In the real 
Baal ceremony the person was sacrificed in the flames. In 
some parts of Ireland the old Pharnician custom of lighting 
fires at short distances apart and making the cattle pass 
between them is still retained. Fathers, taking their children in 
their arms, jump or run through them. This custom is a sub- 
stitute for the atrocious sacrifice of children practised by the elder 
Phoenicians. ‘Then Moloch was represented by a statue slightly 
bent forward, so that its balance was easily disturbed. The 
priests put the child into the idol’s arms, who flung it into the 
fire. However, Roman paganism has left its firmest traces on 
May Day celebrations in Anglo-Saxon regions, where it has 
always been regarded as a feast of flowers, a reminiscence of 
Flora, rather than of sacrifices and Baal. Curiously grafted on 
Roman paganism is Roman Christianity. The latter fact is 
evident in the May dolls which were once paraded all through 
england and are not entirely extinct in some parts of Wales, 
Devon and Cornwall. A May doll was a survival of the images 
of Flora which graced the Floralia, but more immediately of the 
Virgin and her Son. 

It has been suggested that May dolls originated the custom 
of “Queen of the May.’ But several writers on antiquities 
have held the opinion that the introduction of Robin Hood 
into the celebration of May probably suggested the addition 
of a King of the May. If Robin Hood was the original 
King, Maid Marian was the original Queen of the May. During 
the Middle Ages May Day was kept with many games and 
rejoicings, but the actual dates cannot be traced. It is related 
of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon that they came once 
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sufficient. In Lancashire and Yorkshire there is possibly a 
slight overplus. Of the Midland Counties, we are told that in 
Cheshire and Derbyshire employment was plentiful, but in 
Nottinghamshire the supply of labour was equal to the demand. 
In the Basford Union a scarcity of men for permanent situations 
was reported. These are typical instances, and it would be 
interesting to know how far the greater plentifulness of 
labour in the country as compared with what was the case ten 
years ago is due to the Small Holdings Act. Probably the 
prospect of obtaining a piece of land on more or less favourable 
terms has induced a number of those who would otherwise have 
emigrated to remain in the fields. 


DAT. 


from their palace of Greenwich to meet the heads of the 
Corporation of London who had been into the woods of Kent 
to get may. It was customary to go into the woods before 
dawn and to gather there branches of hawthorn and foliage, 
returning at sunrise to decorate the houses with it. Spenser, in 
his “ Shepheard’s Calendar” of May, says: 

To gather May-buskets and smelling brere 

And home they hasten the postes to dight. 
Other observances were gradually added. The May Queen 
was crowned and held one day’s sway over her court, consisting 
of Morris dancers and Robin Hood and his band. Shakespeare 
makes mention of the former in connection with May Day: 

As fit . 
The custom of rising early on May Day morning was evidently 
a common one. In “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” when 
Lysander, Demetrius, Helena and Hermia are discovered lying 
asleep, Theseus says: 


as a Morris on May Day. 


No doubt they rose up early to observe 

The rite of May. 
And in “ Henry VIII.” the porter observes of the servants in 
the courtyard : 

*tis as much impossible 

To scatter ’em, as ’tis to make ’em sleep 

On May Day morning. 
Young girls used to go a-maying and rub their faces in the 
morning dew, whereby they were supposed to secure rosy 
cheeks for twelve months. That Mrs. Pepys evidently knew of 
the virtues of May dew we gather from her husband's diary : 

My wife away to Woolwich in order to a little ayre, and to lie there 

to-night, and so to gather May dew Tomorrow morning, which Mrs. Turner 
hath taught her is the only thing in the world to wash her face with. 


No celebration of May Day was considered complete with- 
out a Maypole, round which the youths and maidens danced. 
It was usually made of birch, and was decorated with ribbons 
and flowers. In some of the smaller villages it was often set up 
on May Day Eve, but in London and elsewhere there were 
Maypoles permanently standing until they were pulled down by 
the Puritans, who violently denounced the May revels as a form 
of heathenism and did their best to stop them altogether. ‘To 
modern ideas it is strange to find Stubbes, in his “ Anatomy of 
Abuses,” characterising the Maypole as a “stinckynge idol,” 
which the people brought from the woods, “ followyng it with 
greate devotion.”” And “they leape and daunce aboute it, as the 
heathen people did at the dedication of their idolies.” In 1644, 
the Roundhead Parliament prohibited the erection of Maypoles; 
but they returned in the reign of Charles I1., and in 1661 the 
famous Maypole in the Strand was reared with ceremony 
and rejoicing. The pole, which stood near the junction of 
Catherine Street and the Strand, was of cedar and was 134ft. 
high. Opinions differ as to whether it was the same pole which 
remained standing until 1717, but, at all events, a Maypole was 
a permanence in the Strand during that period, after which it 
was taken down and sold to Sir [saac Newton, who had it 
removed to Wanstead to use as a support for the great telescope 
there. The puritanic attack on the Maypole was not confined 
to England. In New England it met with the same vehement 
opposition. In 1630, Governor Endicott of Massachusetts 
marched to Merrymount, where Morton had established a May- 
pole, hewed down the pole in God's name and solemnly dubbed 
the place Mount Dagon in memory of the Philistine idol that 
fell before the Ark of the Lord. Excellent as his motives 
undoubtedly were, he seems to have been entirely lacking in a 
sense of humour. An old superstition connected May Day with 
the Easter witches, who were said to send their ‘** Troll Hares”’ 
on that day to suck the neighbours’ cows. It was customary to 
confine the cattle in cow-houses fumigated with brimstone, and 
in the evening the animals were carefully inspected and any 
injury found was put down to the witches. A light made by 
striking two flints over the creature was held to be a sure 
preventive of any further evil consequences. 

Our Saxon forefathers called the month of May Tri-mil-chi 
it is supposed, from their cows affording milk thrice a day during 
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itscontinuance. It would be interesting to enquire whether any 
such phenomenon is distinguishable by dairy-farmers in the 
present day. May Fair was a large fair, or saturnalia, held bya 
grant of the Abbot of Westminster, which lasted fourteen days. 
It took place annually, beginning on May Ist, in the locality once 


IN RICH AND 


C. Ponting. 
called Brook Field, now the site of Curzon Street, Hertford 
Street and Chesterfield House. Frequent allusions to it are 
found in the plays and pamphlets of Charles I].’s time. It was 
evidently a noisy revelry, and among other unflattering names it 
was called “a festival of Misrule and Disorder.” Queen Anne 
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listened to a petition for its abolition from the Bench of Justices 
for Middlesex, and a Royal Proclamation prohibiting the fair, at 
least as far as the amusements were con erned, was the result. 
In “ The Life and Reign of Queen Anne” we find the following 
account of its suppression, dated April 28th, 170g— 


ie 


SWEET ARRAY. 


Copyright 


about the same tim 


May 


A proclamation was also issued prohibiting all 


plays, gaming booths, and musick booths at Fair in the Parish of 


St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 


Nevertheless, the fair was soon revived and much patronised 


by “the nobility and gentry.” Finally, it was abolished in the 
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reign of George II., after a peace-officer had been killed in the 
attempt to quell a riot raised during the May Fair. The ancient 
revels and superstitions connected with May Day sound likea 
fairy tale to our modern ears. Yet, sometimes, prosaic as we 
have grown, we can let our imaginations wander among the 
magic traditions of the past. 

It was a year or two ago that May morning dawned, as fair 
as any poet ‘has dreamed, in the wilds of the West Country. 
Hiawthorn powdered the budding hedges with blossoms, white 
and soft as snowflakes. At six o’clock the dew sparkled on green 
fields, where patches of daffodils showed like embodied sunbeams, 
and a blue haze hung on the distant hills, giving promise of a fine 
day. All the thrushes and larks in the neighbourhood were calling 
one to anotherand singing their May songs to commemorate the old 
festival. ‘he rooks kept up a perpetual cawing in the elm trees, 
and faint sounds of awakening life came from the village half a 
mile away. It was a morning that recalled the youth of the 
world—a day to dream. It was not long before in the dewy 
stillness back they came, the ghosts of May Day masquers from 
, youths and maidens, clad in quaint 
costumes, their faces washed with the morning dew, their eyes 
bright with the reflection of the sunlight. Lach carried a bough 


forvotten centuries 


A RAMBLE 


OLLAND is essentially a land of colour, and, owing 
to the splendid facilities of travel, is becoming 
increasingly popular with artists and the artistically 
inclined in all parts of the world. Two of us, 
both keen on photography, decided on crossing from 

London to Rotterdam by the Batavier Line from Blackwall, 
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of hawthorn and branches of foliage. Music sounded far away 
as they passed on with tripping steps to the village green, where 
the Maypole was wont to stand. Their voices and laughter rose 
and fell in happy cadences as the dance began. ‘ 
So have I seene 
Tom Piper stand upon your village greene 
Backt with the May-pole. 


Now we may be likened to children sitting in the market who 
will not dance to the piping of their fellows but shut their ears 
to the lilt of the music. The pipes of Pan no longer ring 
entrancing echoes from the woods on May mornings, and 
Herrick’s words awaken no responsive note in our hearts: 


. * each porch, each door, ere this, 
An ark, a tabernacle is 
Made up of whitethorn neatly interwove ; 
As if here were thuse cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see ’t ? 
Come we'll abroad: and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May : 
And sin no more as we have done by staying ; 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-maying. 


IN HOLLAND. 


interestng town. Among the important buildings in art, the 
Stadhuis comes first; then the Wijn Straat, with its mediaeval 
houses, plainly denoting the former wealth of its merchants when 
enjoying the privilege of the Staple. The next great feature is 
the Groote Kerk, containing choir-stalls of world-wide fame and 
a beautifully-carved pulpit of white marble (date 1756). In this 
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securing our berths in advance. This route is slightly more 
leisurely than that by Harwich and the Hook of Holland, but 
is certainly more comfortable. The sail down the Thames is 
worth experiencing, after which come an excellent dinner and 
a good might’s rest; we breakfasted comfortably while running 
up the Maas the next morning, in happy contrast to the 
cheerless and dismal arrival at the Hook. Having landed at 
the Boompjes about 8.30, we made our way to the Khine 
steamer for Dordrecht. It rained all day, and nearly every day, 
during our stay. Fortunately, our rooms at the hotel overlooked 
the junction of the rivers Maas and Merwede, and the watching 
of the teeming life going to and fro kept us fully interested when 
not able to get out of doors. Occasionally the weather cleared 
for a short time, enabling some exposures to be made; so that 
by keen attention to business we managed to see and photo- 
graph nearly everything of note in this exceedingly quaint and 


EVENING AT 


VOLENDAM. Conyright 


town were born the two brothers John and Cornelius de Wit; 
but Dort is specially noted as the place where the States of 
Holland held their first Assembly and declared the Prince of 
Orange Stadtholder and the only lawful Governor of the country. 
The Groote Kerk is the subject of Albert Cuyp's notable painting 
in the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam. Several artists were at 
work on the subject of the great church from different points of 
view, from one of which, on a corner of the Nieuwe Haven, | 
photographed it. We next took the steamer to Gorkham, ot 
Gorinchem, an old walled town with ancient wooden houses and 
picturesque canals. On our way we steamed through a district 
called the Biesbosch, where “in a terrible inundation in 1421, 
72 villages and 100,000 human beings were swallowed up by 
the waves; 35 of the villages were irretrievably lost, so that no 
vestige, even of the ruins, could afterwards be discovered.” We 
now retraced our steps to Rotterdam, en reute to North Holiand 
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H, Dunning. A TREKSCHUIT PROPELLED BY HAND. Copyright 


and the dead cities of the Zuyder Zee. The train was left at 
Gouda to see the world-famed painted glass windows in the 
Jans Kerk; it still rained, so that we were glad of the shelter 
the church afforded, and greatly wished for more time to 
study these really wonderful windows. However, the train to 
Amsterdam would not wait, and we meant to get through that 
day, so very reluctantly tore ourselves away and through heavy 
rain made all haste to the station. On the journey, the wind 
and rain could not have been worse; the canals were greatly 
swollen and the land mostly under water, so that we seemed like 
a vessel at sea. The water poured from door to door of the 
railway carriage like a ship’s deck in bad weather. We stayed 
the night in Amsterdam, intending on the morrow to move on to 
the noted fishing village of Volendam. ‘The next morning, still 
in the rain, we crossed the lerry to Tolhuis and trained to Edam 
vid Broek and Monnikendam. On the way one of the carriages 
got off the line, and there we were stranded any number of miles 


from anywhere, not a habitation to be seen, and the rail in each 
direction apparently lost in infinity. However, after some time 
an engine arrived with fresh carriages, ultimately landing 
us safely at Edam. Here we experienced a rather novel 


mode of travel by ‘Trekschuit, which was the only means 
of travelling to Volendam prior to the railway being built, 
The Trekschuit is a_ rather commodious barge, usually 
towed and pushed by the two men forming the crew. On the 
occasion of our visit, the wind serving, a curiosity in the way of 
a sail was set, which took us along gaily, permitting the men to 
remain aboard. The weather was very squally, and every 
moment | fully expected something to carry away; but by clever 
seamanship—inherent in most Dutchmen—we got through safely, 
till, nearing Volendam, we were nearly overpowered by the 
horrid smell from a duck farm situated on the windward side of 
the canal. This was something new in the way of smells, 
and on relating our experience in the hotel at Volendam we 
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were greeted with roars of laughter, they having “ had 
some” evidently. At any rate, it was a useful initiation, 
and for the remainder of our stay we carefully avoided 
approaching a duck farm and tacked, if possible, or held our 
breath while hurrying past. These duck farms are an institution 


’ 


of this part of Holland, and contain from 2,000 to 5,000 


ducks, each in pens (bordering on the canals) of 500 each. 
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WiTil A FOLLOWING 
ons of a small sardine-like fish are fed to them until such 
time as they are ready for market, when they are quarantined to 
get rid of the fishy flavour. Enormous quantities of ducks’ eggs 
are used in confectionery and in the making of delicious bread. 
I was informed that the annual profit from each bird averaged 


$s., sO that the industry—barring the smell—is not to be 


WIND. 
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sneezed at. Of course, if one travels to Volendam by the 
railway this unpleasantness arising from the duck farms is 
considerably lessened; but, for all that, the Trekschuit, I am 
happy to say, still flourishes. A few minutes’ walk from 
the landing-place brought us on to the dyke and to the 
Spaander Hotel. The landlord welcomed 
words of expressive English, then passed 
us on to one of his daughters, 
who spoke our language 
fluently. Our arrangements 
made, we had a really 
excellent junch, and_ then 
sauntered out along the 


well - known 
us in a few 


dyke. The habitable part of 
the village is built on 
either side of the dyke, 
which forms a_ barrier to 


keep out the waters of the 
Zuyder Zee, and is about 
a mile in length. Midway 
along the dyke is the harbour 
that shelters every  week- 
end an enormous fishing 
fleet. This fleet, together with 
the tiny cottages all huddled 
together about the harbour 
and the fisher-folks in 
their quaint costumes, are a 
source ol immense attrac- 
tion to artists of whatever 
nationality. Many impressions 
by different writers have been 
published, but none, to my 
mind, vives a full idea of the 
charm of the place. No one 
could ever be dull in 
Volendam. What with the 
bright red roofs and gaily- 
painted doors and windows 
of the cottages, the white or 
tawny sails of the 
smacks, the 


fishing 
endless 
variety of colour in the cloth- 
ing worn by the natives, the 
fascinatingly beautiful reflec 
tions of the shipping in the 
water of the harbour, even the 
filthy canals contributing 
their quota of weirdly-distorted 
images of the many-gabled 
and tiled houses on their banks, 
a veritable feast of colour is 


spread before the beholder. 
There were several artists 
staying at the hotel 


German, French, Dutch and 
one gentleman with his wile 
from far Cincinnati. At 
meals, although of mixed 
nationalities, we managed to 
keep up our end of the table 
very well; a_ well- favoured 
Dutchman acting as_ inter- 
preter enabled us to pass the 
time very agreeably. The popu- 
lation of Volendam is almost 
entirely Koman Catholic; 
hence, Sunday is a_ regular 
show-day, and on that day the 
people are most assiduous in 
their church-going, many of 
the houses displaying patriotic 
flags. We were fortunate in 
having a beautifully fine Sun- 
day, when from early morn 
until the evening the scene on 
the dyke was of the most 
brilliant and kaleidoscopi« 
character, the fisher-folk 
men, women and children—in 
holiday costumes passing to 
and from their church, the 
Copyright. men and boys walking to- 
gether, as also the women 
and girls, the children in the matter of dress being exactly 
like the parents—the boys in the same wide, baggy trousers, 
coats and tall hats as the men, and the girls with spotless white 
head-dress, very full skirt and bodice of some contrasting 
colour with its pure white chemisette. This fashion, 
1 was told, never varies in style winter or summer. 
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We got several 
interesting photo- 
graphs during 
the day. At 
the Spaander, as 
known, 
ire a number 
of paintings 
and photographs 
contributed by dif- 
ferent artists who 
have stayed there. 
They are a fine 
advertisement for 
the house, no 
doubt, but I can- 
not understand the 
fuss that is fre- 
quently made of 


is well 


them. I looked 
them over daily 
during our stay, 


ind could not help 
coming tothe con- 
clusion that the 
pictures are 
greatly overrated. 
They have the 
appearance 
of hasty and 


77. Dunnine. THE TIME 


imperfect work. The sentiment of the 


thing is, of course, very nice, but apart from that, they 
seem rather crude. The photographs appealed to me even 
less. There is a blatant colour about the paintings and 


halks, but the photographs pretend their hardest to be 
something else than simple and honest productions of photo- 


graphy. Although we had no opportunity of seeing work 
ictually produced, there is ample evidence that artists 
of ability do frequent the place; also, on the other 


hand, there is much work exhibited in the shops of 
\msterdam and The Hague of no class whatever, being 
simply pot-boilers of the worst kind. What on: fails 


advan- 
treasures 


to understand is such 


tages in natural 


that, in a country offering 
effects, and its really wonderful 
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stored in the 
different museums 
so openly 
and gratuitously 
displayed, so 
much demand 
for the glaringly 
vulgar daubs 
obtains. The 
picture 
craze has 
to answer tor 
in Holland. But 

“to return 
to our muttons.” 
It is the cus- 
tom in Volen- 
dam to pay a 
fee to any man, 
woman or child 
acting as a model. 
Photographers 


post -card 
much 


also do the 
same, so that 

Fite 
a the sum total ex- 


pended during a 
busy photographt 
W eek amounts 
to a consider 
reason tor want 


St ee a 
Copyright. 
think, 1s a_ sufficient 


Anyone with unprejudiced eyes 
system in the 


able item. This, I 
of progress in the 


can see the effect of this demoralisation 
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SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON. 
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of many of “sponging”’ to actual 
work. <As a 
its inhabitants there are 
aspect, with massive features 
look to make the best of life. One could not view 
these men without considering the history of the nation of 
which Volendammers are the backbone 
important national asset. No 
more cruel buffetings in the past 
but, having seen these splendid 


the people, who preler 


fishing village it is unique, and among 
physically fine 


bearing a grimly - determined 


many men ot 


as well as an 
nation has ever experienced 
than the MHollanders; 
examples ot 


these 


men, 
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one wonders no longer why they ultimately prevailed and 
came out on top When the time came for our departure 
we made the necessary preparation with much regret, for 


although we had walked the dyke for some portion of each day, 


IN THE 


Fruit TREES FOR ORNAMENT. 

HY should not at least some of the space given over 
in many I-nglish gardens to growing “specimen” 
trees, most of them not indigenous and looking 
out of piace, be devoted to growing some ot our 
beautiful hardy fruit trees ? So many people 

seem to think it necessary to banish anything approaching to 
the utilitarian from the pleasure garden. This is a pity, for 
the mere fact that a tree is fruitful is no reason in itself why it 
hould not be a beautiful and, therefore, a suitable subject ‘for 
planting amid our flowers and shrubs. On the contrary, the 
blossom of apples, cherries and plums is surely as attrac tive as 
that of many of the flowering shrubs, while the promise of fruit 
to follow and the red and golden realisation which autumn brings 
add a charm of their own. ‘There are many ways in which 
fruit trees can be introduced into the flower garden --—in low 
shrubberies, singly or in groups on a lawn, or even at the back 
of large flower borders 
to account. For instance, an apple pergola is not difficult to 


Common garden usages can be turned 


form, and in time, when the trees become large and sturdy, the 
original framework can be removed, leaving an apple archway 
as beautiful in its way as any pergola of rose Then nut walks 
can be planted, cobs and filberts bei: ¢ trained to almost any 
desired shape—an alley beautiful, shady and fruitful. lhe 
cordon principle is common enough in kitchen gardens, but 
might well be used for dividing up parts of a pleasure garden ar 
A small orchard laid out 


with bulbs planted 


as a background to flower borde 

with the trees running in straight line 
broadcast in the grass, is a delightful feature, and brings just 
that indefinable charm of the outer country-side into the garden 
without that affectation of copying Nature so dear to the heart 


of the landscape gardener. 
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something new always presented itself, and we both truly 
felt that the latter part of the old saying, “*God made 
the country and man made the town,” did not apply to 
Volendam. H. Dunninc. 


GARDEN. : 


The question of what and how to plant is a most important * 


matter, and can only be very briefly considered in a short 
article. It should be understood that nothing but the best is 
good enough for fruit; slipshod methods of planting and cultiva- 
tion are bound to result in disappointment. In the first place, 
the trees should be bought from a reliable nursery—that is, one 
where fruit trees are a speciality. In the matter of varieties to 
plant tastes differ, so that only suggestions can be offered and no 
list considered complete. Apples naturally come first in order, 
as they are the king of home dessert fruits and the stand-by ot 
most households for cooking purposes throughout the winter 
months. Taking early dessert apples first, Mr. Gladstone, Beauty 
of Bath and Worcester Pearmain will be found to be reliable 
sorts which bear particularly handsome fruit. Among later kinds 
can be chosen Cox’s Orange Pippin—the finest apple in the world, 
but, alas! a very shy cropper—James Grieve, Gascoyne’s Scarlet 
and Roundway Magnum Bonum. The choice of culinary apples 
is a very large one, and the following are only a select tew, 
noted for their heavy cropping capabilities: Peasgood’s Non- 
such, Lord Derby, Mére de Ménage, Bismarck, Newton Wonder, 
Lramley’s Seedling, Annie Elizabeth and Lane’s Prince Albert. 
Ail these apples are beautiful alike in their blossoming and 
fruiting state. In many districts are to be found local varieties 
of fruit of considerable merit, but not met with elsewhere. This is 
particularly true of apples. For instance, in Sussex and in the 
neighbouring parts of Surrey the Sussex l’orge is, or was, planted 
in most farm orchards, and very handsome the tree and fruit 
are. If, therefore, a good local variety be known to exist, it should 
certainly find a place, as it is sure to succeed. While on the 
subject of apples a word should be said concerning the crabs. 
John Dowme, the red Siberian and especially the Dartmouth 
ir in profusion charming little fruits, most excellent for 


crab, bez 
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jelly. Moreover, they are particularly hardy and succeed on 
almost any soil. A comparatively few plums should suffice in a 
moderate-sized garden, as they tend all to crop about the same 
time. For early sorts Czirs, Rivers and Victorias should do, 
and later Engleberts, Diamonds, Pond’s Seedling and the 
green and yellow gage plums. Cherries can be suitably 
grown in grass; in fact, they thrive better so than in cultivated 
ground, as_ they ( 

dislike having their 
roots disturbed 
by digging. The 
creat objection to 
growing them for 
fruit is the attack 
made on them by 
the birds, and, un- 
fortunately, in 
short years, when 
their joss is the 
more felt, the 
greater the pest 
becomes. But a 
few, at any rate, 
should certainly be 
grown if only for 
the lovely blos- 
som, perhaps the 
most beautiful of 
that of all fruit 
trees. It is better 
to plant the trees 
together and as 
near the house as 
possible, in order 
that the birds may 
be kept off as 
much as may be. 
Pears, of all hardy 
fruit, seem to be 
the most particular in the matter of soil, and by no means have the 
graceful habit of apples; therefore, unless in a pear country, they 
had better be planted in limited numbers, if at all, in the pleasure 
garden. On sunny walls they will succeed almost anywhere, 
but the latter form of culture is rather outside the scope of the 
present article. 

With regard to fruit tree cultivation generally for ornamental 
purposes, it should be an accepted principle that a free form of 
growth should be aimed at. After the first year or so hard 
pruning back of the leading shoots should be discontinued. This 
is not to say that the tree should be allowed to grow wild and 
unchecked. The only result of this neglect would be a mass of 
branches and shoots crossing one another in all directions, 
rubbing together and causing canker to set up. The proper 
method is to cut back, or spur, all superfluous shoots, leaving 
the main branches freedom of action. By this sunlight and air 
have access to all parts of the tree, ripening the fruit and young 
wood. For the first two or three years these apples, plums and 
pears should be vigorously cut back to a wood bud pointing 
outwards, until the shape of the tree is formed as desired. Then, 
later on, as before stated, more law can be allowed. It must be 
borne in mind that hard pruning back causes strong growth 
when the tree shoots in the following summer; should, therefore, 
the tree show signs of stagnation the knife must be resorted 
to again. 

Cherries scarcely require any pruning; in fact, their 
branches, like their roots, are better left to themselves. It is 
strongly recommended that fruit trees grown for ornamental 
purposes, and allowed to form a natural head, should be grown 
as standards, or, at any rate, as half standards. The exact 
height of the stem is a matter of taste ; low-bodied or bush trees 
are doubtless more suited for the fruit garden proper, but from 
the merely picturesque point of view there can be no doubt that 
high branching trees are more effective. The colour of the stem 
itself is by no means one of the least of the beauties of a fruit 
tree. 

It is hardly possible in a short article to go into details 
of position and planting. With regard to the former, a warning, 
perhaps, is hardly necessary against wet ground; otherwise, 
provided a moderate amount of shelter from the prevailing wind 
is obtained, position is not of great importance. Most garden 
books and many nurserymen’s lists contain useful information 
as to planting, and nothing further need be said on this point. 
But what is often lost sight of is that all fruit trees, with the 
exception already stated of cherries, thrive much better in 
cultivated ground; so that, if planting be done in a grass 
orchard or on a lawn, a distance of several feet from the stem 
should be tilled. Deep digging about the roots of fruit trees 
should on no account be permitted, a light forking being all 
that is required. Manure should be supplied sparingly until 
the trees carry a crop of fruit, and should be left on the 
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surface of the ground in summer, its use being almost more 
important as a means of retaining moisture at the roots than 
as a stimulant. 

The writer feels sure that if these few suggestions were put 
into practice, and fruit trees judiciously planted, many pleasure 
gardens would gain enormously in beauty, and their owners 
would also find themselves in due time with a considerable 
addition to their 
store of the 
kindly fruits of 
the earth. 


A Suow oO Ff 
CINERARIAS 

IT is several 
years since we first 
saw the Cinerarias in 
Messrs James and 
Sons’ nursery at 
Farnham Common, 
near Slough, but 
our interest in the 
beautiful race that 


has been raised 


vy 
this firm deepens as 
lime goes on, We 
thought last year the 
beauty of the various 
groups ol colour 
could net be 
surpassed ; but at the 
present moment the 
display is richer than 
ever. The many 
houses are filled with 
colour—white, 
crimson, red, purple, 
blue and blue with 
white centre, a display 
Copyright that cannot be seen 

in any garden or other 
nursery. The plants are quite unlike the more graceful ‘‘ Stellata ” class ; 
they are dwarf and leafy, but it is the wonderlul masses of bloom that win our 
admiration, and the evenness of the whole collection, It is possible, of 
course, to pick out a variety that excels another, and one, a rich velvety 
crimson, we thought absolute perfection in the Cineraria, If one desires 
to see a veritable blaze of colour, almost painful in its intensity in the 
bright sunlight of April, this home of the Cineraria should be visited at 
once, before the brilliancy of the colouring has become dim. In one house 
a very pure strain or race of the Stellata division has been gathered 
together—white, a deep crimson and other colours. These possess two 
great virtues—ygracefulness of growth and charm in the individual flowers 
poised on slender stems, some 2ft. in height. It is a pretty group 
for decorations, and we were told that the little clusters are becoming 
popular as flowers for the button-hoie, 


WILLOWS FOR BASKET-MAKING, 


A correspondent writes for information about Willows for basket-making 


a subject of much interest to many owners of estates, he notes set forth 
are by Mr. A. D. Webster, a well-known forester, and superintendent oj 


Regent’s Park, and taken from an article contributed by him to a coniem 


porary some little while ago. He there mentioned that preferential railway 
and boat rates, aided by keen competition, have almost destroyed the time- 
honoured industry of basket-making in this country The best classes of 


Osiers cleaned and ready fur manipulation are now delivered to our principal 
markets from Continental sources at so low a rate that competition on our 
part is almost out of the question It is, perhaps, difficult to estimate 
correctly, but about 7,000 acres, producing roughly 20,000 tons of Osiers, 
are cultivated in this country at the present time, many small plantations 
having been grubbed out and the land laid down to other crops during the 
past five-and-twenty years This falling off is much to be regretted, as the 
soriing and harvesting of Osiers and basket-making gave light and remunera 
tive employment to a large number of residents, both young and old, in th 
districts in which the Willow-beds were situated; while rather damp 
land that could not well be brought under other cultivation, at least 
without the expense of drainage, vave a good return under a crop ol 
Osiers. Taking everything into consideration, and judging from talks with 
those who are interested in the Osier industry, the formation of Willow-beds, 
under the plea that considerable profits attend the undertaking, is not to be 
recommended, Until we can get back the once-lucrative trade in baskets 
for fruit and other similar commodities from the hands of our Continental 
rivals, profits to any extent are quite precluded, The best Willows for the 
purpose are the prrple Osier (Salix purpurea), S. viminalis and § 


triandra, Probably the most valuable is S. viminalis, Mr. Webster 


gives the following rules for the cultivation of Willows, and we hope 
this information will meet our correspondent’s desire: (1) Willows 
will not succeed well in peaty, sandy, or water-logged soil, rich, well- 
drained loam that can be flooded at will being most suitable; (2) prepare 
the ground by trenching or ploughing, and thoroughly cleanse it from 
weeds; (3) plant only the best kinds, avoiding a mixed crop; (4) insert 
the cuttings from November to March, avoiding such as are bark- 
chafed, and make the soil firm; (5) keep the beds clean and free 


from weeds; (5) cut the crop close to the ground with a sharp knife, 
or pollard Willows soon decay and harbour injurious insects; (7) the 
cost of forming Osier-beds varies from £15 to £20 an acre, The crop 


matures in about four years, and yields, on an average, £15 an acre, 
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BARNSLEY PARK, 
COVNTRY GLoucestERSHIRE, 
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Hi1le name of Barnsley conjures up a picture of a old manor house was of the homely, wide-spreading, much- 
teeming industrial population, of smoke and factory mullioned and many-gabled type which sixteenth and seven- 
chimneys, of linen, brewing and printing works, of teenth century squires built next to their churches and amid 
coal and iron mining. But it is not the grey and their humbler neighbours—their own stables, outbuildings 
gloomy Yorkshire town that we are about to visit, but and farmeries opening out of their back-doors and telling, 

a bright and trim Gloucestershire village, enjoying the clear, honestly and openly, of the constant business and _neces- 
crisp Cotswold air, nestling in a sheltered, tree-girt dip and sary avocations of the various members of a family, more 
adjoining the nobly-timbered park in whose centre rises the wealthy indeed than their fellow-parishioners, yet of necessity 
stately Palladian house of our pictures. ‘The village lies on the devoting zealous attention to estate management, home-farming 
high road from Cirencester to Burford, and consists of well and housewifery if they were to live comfortably, keep open house 
proportioned stone-built and stone-roofed houses and cottages and educate their children on the low rentals and small profits of 
uch as give presence and old-world feeling to the whole of this that age. but the newer Palladian mansion speaks of a life of 
district. On the right of the road lies a farm, probably the ceremonious artificiality, of a desire to hide away all appearance 
old manor house which was described as standing “ in the middle of utility; of divorcing the sumptuous life of pleasure of the 
of the village.” Next it stands the church with hints of its great from the hard life of toil of the people. The great park, 
Norman origin peeping out here and there amid its general with its avenues, belts and clumps, lies as a buffer state, an 
fifteenth century garb. These two chief buildings of the little impassable gulf, between the lord and the lesser folk. The house 
community dominate the rest, not only by their size and itself flaunts its stately series of reception-rooms on _ the 
importance, but by their position. They lie some way back three exposed sides of its dignified elevation, but carefully 
from the road, which runs along the bottom of the hollow, conceals its utilitarian section. Such are the low require- 
and they are high placed on the sloping bank of the cup ments of fallen man that we know there must be kitchens 
in which the humbler dwellings are picturesquely scattered. and larders, pantries and storerooms — nay, even coal-cellars 
The houses cease, somewhat abruptly, and the road and boot-holes—somewhere ; but everything was done to make 
makes a sharp turn to the right, its direct progress being inhabitant and visitor alike forget such meim and grovelling 
barred by the park paling, and soon a flat, broad expanse necessities and to allow them to imagine that they lived in 
of grass, flanked by lines of ancient trees, carries the eye an Elysium of velvet coat and silk gown, of powdered hair 
to the great house, whose style marks a change not only and painted face. As a matter either of ethics or of art these 
in English architecture, but in English mode of life. The Italian palaces, made to serve the purposes of Englishmen’s 
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country homes, were not of a very wholesome or very intelli- 
gent type. The eighteenth century is by no means the most 
admirable or the most healthy period in our social history. But it 
had redeeming qualities, and its architectural and decorative 
output shows an educated refinement of design and a disciplined 
perfection of craftsmanship worthy of high praise. Of this type, 
Barnsley Park is a noticeable example. ‘The style is best suited 
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and was most used for the palatial creations of great nobles ; but 
here, with all its finish and perfection, it was used for a squire's 
house, and has come down to our day singularly perfect and 
unmodified in its fabric and in its fittings. 

It is one of the many houses which are “ attributed to Inigo 
Jones,” though built half a century after his death. Nor ts this 
surprising. Inigo Jones was before his time. The completely 


HALL. 
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classical character of his later style was rather in front of his 
contemporaries, and, moreover, the Civil Wars arrested the 
building of great houses during his later years. He therefore 
left few stone edifices, but many paper plans. These formed 
material for many post-Restoration architects, and were often 
closely copied even after the Hanoverian period had begun. I 
we study its elevation, we conclude that Barnsley is a house of 


‘COUNTRY LIPE.’ 


this kind. Its Corinthian pilasters supporting a heavy entablature 
and cornice on to which an attic storey is superposed, its key 

stoned or pedimented windows, its flat roof hidden by a 
balustraded parapet, all tell of a date when Inigo Jones was still 
looked up to as a master, but when his imitators had lost some 

thing of his feeling for refinement and were apt to mistake 
heaviness and richness for beauty. In mass and 
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<ind of house which Gibbs and Hawks the Western Midlands which had belonged to Milo Earl of 

em Kent and Ripley, erected during the Hereford and it went to one of his heiresses. It was among 

eighteenth century. Moreover, the the estates forfeited by the Despencers early in the fourteenth 

ve on them the date 1721, and so_ the century, and at its close it was the property of Richard II.’s 

age of the house seems easy enough. elder half-brother, the Earl of Kent, who died in its neighbour- 

re difficulties in the way. The county historians are hood, for he was beheaded at Cirencester after an abortive rising 
mtradictory and perplexing, and there is a singular absence against Henry 1V. Thence it went to the House of York and 
among the family papers of any record of its building. The long- so to the Crown, in whose ownership, subject to long leases, it 
expired estate leases of the time are preserved in quantity, and remained until Henry VIII.’s executors took to granting each 
there are abundant account-books and volumes of letters of the other titles and estates under the boy King. When John Dudley 
generation that followed. But not a scrap of paper, nota chance was created Earl of Warwick he obtained Barnsley and sold 
ord, can be found in the great store of surviving documents to it to Anthony Bourchier. Anthony was the son of Maurice 
with any certainty, which of the owners of the manor Bourchier; but who Maurice lLBourchier was, genealogists 

erected the house and why lhis is the more remarkable in that fail to tell us. His descendants never seem to have set 
the estate has passed uninterruptedly by inheritance since one the Herald's Office, even during its very imaginative seven- 
Anthony Bourchier acquired it by purchase in 1548. In the teenth century phase, to connect them with the famous 
twelfth century it had been one of the many manors in Eastern Counties’ family of Bourchiers, who, in the fifteenth 
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century, had produced a cardinal archbishop who was Lord of the Queen’s Remembrancer's Office in the Exchequer,” 
Chancellor, and an Earl of Essex who was Lord Treasurer. an office which he, no doubt, obtained from Thomas Fanshawe 
The last Earl of this family had died of a fall from his horse of Ware Park, whose family were Remembrancers for genera- 
eight years before Anthony possessed himself of Barnsley. tions. Both William Bourchier and his son Walter married 
\s Anthony’s wife was a daughter of Sir Thomas Mildmay of Brownes—an aunt and a cousin to Sir Richard Browne, 
Chelmsford (whose son became one of Elizabeth's Chancellors Charles I.’s Ambassador at Paris, whose seat of Sayes 
of the Exchequer and founded Emanuel College at Cambridge), near Deptford passed to John Evelyn, who married his 
and as he and his sons were connected with such Essex folk as heiress. William Bourchier died in 1622. when his second 
Fanshawes and Prettymans, it would seem that they must, like son, Anthony, succeeded him as Secondary, and his daughters 
their more famous namesakes, have belonged to an Eastern Prettyman and Glanville each got the bequest of a gilt cup. But 
Counties’ stock, and that they had no footing in Gloucestershire when their elder brother, Walter, who had _ succeeded to 
until Barnsley was acquired. From that time Anthony's Barnsley, died in 1648, he merely left them rings-—-an almost 
descendants continued to live there. His grandson and invariable funeral gift in the seventeenth century. As we find 
successor, Charles, passed it on to his Uncle William, “ Secondary in the Barnsley church register the baptismal entry of twelve of 
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Walter's children, more than the rings could hardly have been 
expected by h ters, who, by this time, were in much trouble 
and distress. Their husbands, and other male kindred, were 
trong Royalists, and were feeling the weight of the Parliament's 

easure, so that, after the Restoration, Pretty¥fmans and Fan 

ves had to sell much property to pay debts contracted during 

Civil War-time. The Bourchicrs, however, do not seem to have 
been involved, though a cousin Prettyman was in arms at Ciren 
cester in 1650. Walter's son, William, was then in possession 
it Barnsley, and if he was in residence and of Cavalier pro- 


es, he can hardly have found the atmosphere of the parish 
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inpathetic, as it was going through an extreme attack of 
Puritanism. John Taylor, the water poet, took “a long journey 
made round or oval” in the summer of 1652, riding to Chester 
ind thence through Wales, which he left at Monmouth. [rom 
that town he travelled Londonwards through his native 
(;loucester, which he left on August 18th, and rode sixteen miles 
to Barnsley, of which he gives us the following description: “Of 


all the places in England and Wales that | have travelled to, this 


village of Barnsley doth most strikingly observe the Lord's day 
n Sunday, for little children are not suffered to walk or play; 
ind two women who had been at church both before and after 
noon, did but walk into the fields for their recreation, and they 
were put to their choice, either to pay sixpence apiece (fot 
profane walking), or to be laid one hour in the stocks; and the 
peevish wilful women (though they were able enough to pay), to 
ive their money and jest out the matter, lay both by their heels 


merrily one hour. There is no such zeal in many places and 
parishes in Wales, for they have neither service, prayer, sermon, 
minister or preacher, nor any church door opened at all. So that 
people do exercise and edify in the churchyard at all lawful and 
luudable games of trap, cat, stool ball, racket, etc., on Sunday.” 
Wales has altered since then; but even its most strenuous 
‘revivalists’ would hardly object to a country walk between 
ervices! However, William Bourchier by some means escaped 
“lying by the heels” and lived to enjoy the greater freedom of 
the Restoration. Ile was living —and no doubt inhabiting the old 
manor house—as late as 1683, but was succeeded soon after that 
by his son, Brereton Bourchier. With him we enter upon the 
period when the new house may have been built; but whether it 
was his work or that of his son-in-law is the point in debate. 
His first wife was a daughter of Thomas Hulbert of Corsham, 
and by her he had twins, a boy and a girl, who were born in 
anuary, 1691, but survived for a few days only. In November 
of the same year their mother followed them to the grave, and, 
after a period of widowerhosd, her husband married Catherine, 
daughter of James, Lord Chandos. They had an only daughter, 
Martha, in trust for whom we find the mother signing leases in 
1715, she being then a widow. Brereton Bourchier, however, 
lived some score of years after his second and more aristocratic 
marriage, an event which may well have induced him to considet 
that a new house, in the fashionable style of the day and in a 
more isolated position, was due to his position. It is true that 
james Brydyges, eighth Baron Chandos of Sudeley, of Wilton 
Castle, county Hereford, was not a very rich or a prominent man. 
But his son became both. He went into politics and was Pay 
master of the Forces from 1705 to 1713; that is, throughout the 
most expensive war that England had hitherto conducted. Many 
sreat fortunes came out of the Paymastership’s office, but none 
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equal to that realised by the ninth Baron Chandos, who spent 
{200,000 over his new house and gardens at Canons in Middlesex, 
and obtained a dukedom in 171g. Swift tells us that “all he got 
bv fraud he lost by Stocks,” for his extravagance led him into the 
downward path of speculation, and at his death in 1744 the great 
house at Canons was pulled down and the materials sold. But 
during the time that-his brother-in-law, Brereton Bourchier, was 
alive he was “the princely Chandos,” ‘whose taste for noble building 
and sumptuous living would be very certain to be imitated by any 
of his relations who had means for the purpose. We class Brereton 
Bourchier in the number and hold him to be the only likely builder 
of Barnsley Park. The remark of one of 
his contemporaries lends strong sup- 
port to this view. Sir Robert Atkyns, 
the Historian of Gloucestershire and 
himself seated only a few miles from 
Barnsley, at Pinbury, died rather before 
Brereton Bourchier, and says of him: 
“He hath a large new house and a 
pleasant grove and walks of trees and 
a large park and a great estate in this 
and other places.” This seems fairly 
conclusive. The house, the groves, the 
park are correctly, if cursorily, de 
scribed. The “great estate in this and 
other places" would permit of the bill 
for the new house being paid, espe- 
cially as the splendid stone of which it 
is built came from within the confines 
of the parish where, we are told, “are 
Strata of Free Stone of an Excellent 
Quality, large Quarries of which have 
produced a_ considerable Property.” 
The style of the house, inside and 
out, answers perfectly to this theory. 
Not merely is the woodwork of the 
oak room—its pilasters, its panels and 
its cornice—typical of the reign of 
Anne, but the medallion portrait under 
the curious canopy of the stone mantel 
piece much re-embles other representa- 
tions of that Queen. Moreover, the 
large pictures, which seem to fit and be original to this room, 
have always been held to be likenesses of Brereton Bourchiet 
and his two wives. But against this we have the positive 
assertion of Bigland, the Garter King, who died in 1784, and 
whose Gloucestershire collections were published by his son 
in i7gt. Therein we read that Barnsley went from the Bour- 
chiers by marriage to Henry Perrot, Esq., “who built the 
present Manor-house called Barnesley Park at some Distance 
from the Village. It is a sumptuous Edifice in the high Italian 
style; where, in a very magnificent Saloon, are fresco Paintings 
by the best Masters. . . . The Ancient Residence of the 
Bourchiers stands in the Middle of the Village, but is now much 
dilapidated.” Must we believe Bigland ? Our illustrations show 
that walls and ceiling of the saloon, or hall as it is now called, are 
most richly decorated with original plaster-work which occupies 
all available spaces, and that there are not, and never can have 
been, ‘‘ fresco paintings by the best Masters.” So our Herald, 
though he belonged to an age that was begitning to exercise 
some small precision on matters connected with genealogies, 
is clearly not trustworthy on matters of architecture and decora- 
tion. Moreover, was Henry Perrot a likely builder? We have 
stated that the leaden rain-water heads are dated 1721. They 
may well be an addition to and final completion of the house, but 
cannot have been there before the house was built. Now 
Henry Perrot of North Leigh in Oxfordshire did not marry 
Martha Bourchier till 1719, and she was not then of age. Until 
she became so, the estate was in the hands of trustees, and the 
prospective owner’s husband could not have indulged in building 
operations. How then could the house have reached the rain- 
water head stage by 1721 if it was begun by Henry Perrot ? 
We strongly suspect that Bigland had no more documentary 
evidence than we have, that he did not study the dates 
and circumstances of Henry Perrot’s occupancy, but that, hearing 
of the date, 1721, as being on the house, he set the whole 
building down as Henry Perrot’s work. As a matter of fact, 
Henry Perrot seems to have clung rather to his paternal county, 
for he was M.P. for Oxfordshire, and was buried at North Leigh 
when he died in 1740. After his widow's death in the following 
year, their only child, Cassandra Perrot, came into possession of 
arnsley and ruled there as a spinster till 1778. Either she was 
the last of the line of Anthony Bourchier or she did not care for 
her distant cousins of that blood. By her will, a new family 
entered upon her inheritance. Her aunt, Catherine Perrot, had 
married a Cambridgeshire parson of a Cumberland stock, whose 
elder brother was Sir Richard Musgrave. Their grandfather, 
Edward Musgrave of Hayton Castle in Aspatria, obtained a 
baronetcy in 1638, and was of those zealous Royalists whom the 
Civil Wars went far to ruin. His son, however, married a 
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Durham heiress, whose great fortune and prudence redeemed 
the family fortunes. So the second baronet rebuilt Hayton 
Castle and left it to his eldest son, while the younger one, James, 
went into the Church and became rector of little Gransden and 
husband of Catherine Perrot. Cassandra Perrot can never have 
known her aunt, who died in 1721, after which the Rev. James 
took unto himself a second and even a third wife. But she 
recognised her aunt’s descendants as her heirs. Her son James 
Musgrave was, like his father, a clergyman and rector of Chinnor 


in Oxfordshire. It was not, however, the rector but his son who 
was the James Musgrave appointed by Cassandra Perrot as het 
heir. <A letter survives from him to the head of his family (Sin 


William Musgrave, the <'stinguished antiquary) written in June, 
1778, from Barnsley, whither he had been summoned to attend 
his kinswoman’s death-bed. ‘ To-morrow,” writes he, “ I am to 
exhibit myself as Chief Mourner ata public Funeral, which though 
absurd must be. She is to be buried at North Leigh near Oxford. 
My wishes in respect of her will are answered, and I am now the 
owner of Barnsley.”” Ten days later he writes from Chinnor in 
much distress. He had suffered another loss, more heart-felt it 
less profitable. ‘Coming, as it were, post from one Funeral to 
attend a dead Father is what I can hardly bear up against.” Ile 
was then a young man of twenty-seven, and for thirty-six years 
he held possession of the Bourchier inheritance. He left his 
stamp upon the house, and his letters, for many years after his 
succession, often refer to the 
alterations and “unavoidable 
operations” that are taking 
place. Our picture of the 
dining - room chimney - piece 
shows it to be in the purest 
style of the Brothers Adam, 
who were at the height of their 
fame when James Musgrave 
first came to Barnsley. The 
central bas-relief of a classic 
sacrifice is exquisitely sculp- 
tured, and the steel grate, 
fender and fire irons are of the 
finest contemporary design and 
workmanship. Nor is_ this 
fine fixture an intrusion. The 
whole room was entirely de- 
corated and furnished to match, 
and it has remained in the 
condition in which it was then 
put. At the end of the room 
opposite to that which has the 
chimney-piece for its centre, a 
pillared recess contains an 
early Sheraton sideboard 
flanked by pedestals which 
wooden urns, as wine coolers, 
surmount. There are side- 
tables about the room showing 
the same finish and the same 
taste, and the complete appro- 
priateness of the chairs appears 
by the specimen which our 
view includes. The decoration 
of the room in general, its dado, 
cornice and architraves are 
correct and restrained, the 
plain white wall surface form- 
ing a background fora set of 
portraits, family and other, in- 
cluding one of Sir Simon Har- 
court, an Oxfordshire baronet, 
and so a friend of the Perrots. 
He was a successful lawyer, 
who became Lord Harcourt 
when he mounted the woolsack 
in 1713, and was a trustee of 
the marriage settlements of 
Henry Perrot and Martha 
Bourchier. James Musgrave, 
who on the extinction of the 
elder branch in 1812 became 
eighth baronet, treated Barns- 
iey in a wholly commendable 
spirit. What new work he put 
in was the best of its kind, and 
was complete in itself, decora- 
tions, fixtures and furniture 
being all synchronous. But 
the rest he left alone. Except 
that a strange Victorian 
mantel-piece, used merely to 
contain a hot-air grating (and 
therefore serving no necessary Copyright 
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purpose), stands in front of the original hearth, the saloon and 
staircase are as their builder left them. The pilasters and 
panelling of the lower storey are of wood, the rest of plaste r. 
The paint even seems almost ancestral, and its appearance (worn 
and faded by sheer action of time, and never by violence and 
misuse) gives a pervading sentiment of ancient inheritance and 
settled occupancy wholly admirable. The saloon and the upstairs 
oak sitting-room were clearly the chief decorative fields of the first 
builder, and the latter is also untouched except for another Adam 
steel grate, as fine a specimen as that in the dining-room, but 
differing from it in that the ornament is raised instead of etched. 
The other chief reception-rooms show a treatment somewhat later 


than the dining-room. rheir decorations date from about 
i810, and are most typical specimens of English Empire 
interesting rather than beautiful. Avain, everything is ex 


suite—cornices and mouldings, mantels, hangings and furniture. 
Brass sphinxes and other ornaments of the same metal are 
set on the grey marble of the library chimney-piece, 
black Grecian patterns on a grey-pink background tresco the 
walls, lately repainted, indeed, but exactly reproducing what was 
there before. Chairs, writing-tables, sofas, are all of that type 
which we find illustrated in the book which Thomas Hope 
published in 1807, when he claimed to have * restored the pure 
taste of the antique reproduction of ancient Greek forms fot 
chairs, etc.” Perhaps the drawing-room curtains are the most 
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typical example of the taste of their day. They are beyond even 
the vagaries of which Sheraton was guilty in the time of his 
decline. The visible curtain-poles are curved and voluted and 


end in eagle heads, and, of course, no curtain can work on them. 
lhe central portions of them are, therefore, hung with busy and 


complex draperies, and somewhere or other below are hidden the 
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workaday rods, on which the practical part of the hangings run. 
This work was probably carried out by the eighth baronet shortly 
before his demise in 1814. His son seldom resided at Barnsley, 
Leicestershire hunting attracting him to that county. Since the 
elder Sir James's time, therefore, a century has passed and 
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no change has been made. The Palladian house rears its 
classic elevations and presents its main interiors as they were 
first designed. Then the last phase of the eighteenth century 
and the first of the nineteenth are perfectly exhibited in the 
rooms we have described, but do not transgress beyond their 
allotted space. The result is most satisfying as a study of 
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decorative style and change, and very interesting as exhibiting 
the undisturbed work of past generations. The male line of 
Musgraves ended in 1875 with the tenth baronet, whose sister’s 
son, Mr. Wenman Aubrey Wykeham- Musgrave, is the present 
owner of Barnsley. Za 


THE OLD ALEX ANDER. 


HE old Alexander was a barrister and possessed a 
brief-bag. That seems, perhaps, synonymous, but 
Alexander's was not an ordinary brief-bag; it deserves 
especial mention, for it was a terrible bag, mysterious, 
awe-inspiring. It was a very bright blue bag, witha 

shining blue pattern all over it and had a very long blue cord, 
and people who did not understand brief-bags thought that 
Alexander had made it himself in his spare time. That, of 
course, was nonsense. Alexander did not make the briefs, much 
less the brief-bag; he only took the briefs and took the bag to 
put them in. And when young barristers who had arrived at 
the scene of their labours saw the brief-bag going up from the 
station before them they always said to themselves, “* Phew! So 
I’ve got old Alexander against me!" and went into the Red Lion 
or the Blue Dragon or the Green Man, and if they were good 
young barristers they took cherry brandy, and if they were 
naughty young barristers they took real brandy (with soda to 
kill it), and tried to pretend that they were very glad to have 
Alexander to fight. And when they got into court, looking as 
blue as the brief-bag, and found that Alexander had some other 
opponent, they were so flustered with delight that they grinned at 
His Honour, by accident, and covered themselves with confusion 
and told the other fellow frightful tales of Alexander’s brutality 

tocomfort him. Then would the old Alexander arise and frighten 
the other fellow’s witnesses until they told lies and contradicted 


themselves, and make his opponent feel weak and small by 
looking straight through his head at the wall behind and distract 
everyone's attention from the best parts of the speech of his 
“ Jearned friend ” (Alexander always said “ learned friend” in a 
tone that bristled with insulting suggestions) by rising to “object” 
or “call attention.” When Alexander got his own innings 
he was so fiercely unimpassioned, so savagely and sarcastically 
uninterested, and proved so brilliantly and conclusively that 
anyone, judge or jury, who went against his side was a sentimental 
madman or only fit for detention in acriminal lunatic asylum, that 
he won a very large percentage of his “fights,” and even when he 
was beaten the powers that were felt regretfully that they had 
lessened their reputaticn for brain in failing to agree with the old 
Alexander's views. The court always felt about todeg. warmer 
when Alexander, with his tan scrubbing-brush of a moustache 
stili fiercely bristling, threw his papers into the blue brief-bag and 
the blue brief-bag over his shoulder and went out of court; and 
the lean officials used, almost unconsciously, to look at the 
thermometer to see if it had gone up, while the curly-haired 
reporters blinked at the very original shorthand of their. reports 
and fancied that the sun was shining in their eyes. 

When the old Alexander walked into his club a dead 
silence used to fall upon all the members; those who were near 
enough to books or papers to seize upon them pretended to be 
reading hard, and the others slunk unobtrusively into corners. 
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No persons ever asked Alexander to lend them a “ fiver,” or to 
help to place a deceased station-master’s children in an orphanage, 
or for a contribution towards the repair of a church organ. It 
was not that they feared his refusal—they feared his remarks. 
His presence prevented them all from displaying any feelings; 
Alexander never showed any himself, and he trampled ruthlessly 
and gleefully on any he discovered in other people. There was 
one man at the club who did once talk “ heart-talk” before 
Alexander, and he did not stop when Alexander came in, but kept 
straight on with what he was saying. ‘That was on the evening 
when Alexander lost some of his ‘* Alexanderishness,” and after- 
wards things were always rather different. Alexander came in 
on the 6.30 train from Dudlow, and went into the club on his 
way home. He made a frightful noise in opening the smoking- 
room door, and came in with a nasty short pipe in the corner of 
his mouth and the brief-bag over his shoulder. 

In the olden days, when he used to stuff his bag with old 
newspapers to make it look fat, he had acquired the art of 
carrying it as though it was very heavy, and he had carefully 
elaborated a certain coarseness in his manner until it always 
seemed that he must have a T-square or a_ pickaxe, or 
something of that sort, in a flail instead of a beautiful blue 
brief-bag. 

Now the man who talked feelings was a curate, and wore 
his hair rather long, and had very dark, earnest, deep-set eyes 
in a long, pale tace. He was a young man who believed in 
things—in the eternal goodness of God and in the innate virtues 
of humanity, lying perhaps in the very depths of men’s hearts, 
like flat-fish at the bottom of the sea, but still, like the flat-fish, 
very much there and ready, like the flat-fish, to come to the 
surtace all wriggling with liveliness if only anyone was patient 
enough and had long enough trawl nets. He was not a priggish 
young man, so instead of thinking himself a kind of aquarium 
diver, specially licensed to go and catch the flat-fish by main 
force and send them to the top, he thought of himself as rated 
A.B. on the trawler, and sometimes he had big heart-searchings 
for fear he had not weighted the nets enough and the slippery soles 
had only been squashed down further into their native mud by his 
blundering attempts to raise them. He was declaiming from 
the hearthrug when the old Alexander came in, threw the brief- 
bag down with a bang and glared at them all with his hard, hand- 
some blue eyes; but the curate merely turned and glanced at 
sulky Mr. Alexander for a moment, then shook back the long 
piece of hair that always tickled his nose in moments of 
emotion, and went on speaking. There was a disconcerting 
pause and silence as he held forth, and Alexander's aggressive 
and supercilious stare was very disturbing. The curate’s voice 
trailed away awkwardly into silence, and he, half-ashamed of his 
outburst, looked round rather wistfully at the faces of the men, 
who, however much they agreed with his views, were too con- 
ventional to express their approval in reply and shifted uneasily 
in their chairs. It was Alexander’s chance; here were feelings, 
young feelings, enthusiastic feelings, spread out ready for 
trampling upon. He rose, as one wearied with unreasonable 
chatter, and looked across at the able seaman of the Church. He 
smiled a smile, a beautilul sneering smile, the very vinegar of 
human kindness. 

“Good-night!” he said, peering round the door like an 
elderly Santa Claus with a blue brief-bag fora sack. ‘* Good- 
night! God bless you! Be good!” The smile formed itself 
into a scowl, ** And you'll be happy!” He went out, stamping 
through the ante-room, and as he went he laughed aloud, and 
the laugh floated back to the men in the smoking-room, and took 
a little of the freshness from a young soul, and dried up a little 
of the dew of renewed feeling that had fallen from the boy’s eager 
words upon the dry ground of his hearers’ hearts. 

“That comes of having a sentimental boy of a clergyman 
for a member,” said Alexander to himself, for he had opposed 
the curate’s election, and he snorted, the satisfied snort of the 
man whose predictions of evil are proved just, as he tramped his 
way home to the gabled house by the park, where he and the 
brief-bag nightly laid them down to rest. 

Now Alexander’s ménage was conducted by a very able 
housekeeper, by name Mrs. McCleekum, a very nice old person, 
who wore kuitted woollen wristlets and a black velvet cap that 
would have been very like a smoking-cap only it was ornamented 
with a bunch of iace and two hat-pins. Although she was an ill- 
educated old person, with very strong Methodist convictions, 
she endured Aiexander’s ill-temper and his not always gentle- 
manly language very patiently, and stuck to him through thick 
and thin; not because he was a generous master (though tat he 
was) or her position one of power, but because, being a woman, 
she understood, in that funny way women have of understanding, 
far more than they can logically explain—and she could not 
have expressed her comprehension in words for any consideration 
—all tiiat was wrong with Alexander and what it was that made 
him such a dreadtully disagreeable man. On that particular 
evening, after Alexander had dined and the neat parlour-maid 
(for he kept up quite a nice little establishment) had removed the 
cloth and retired, Mrs. McCleekum came knocking at the door, 
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giving her usual little mincing cough, just to let him know 
that it was herself and no underling who came tapping for 
admittance. 

* Come in!” said Alexander, in the tone generally used to 
malefactory dogs ; and in came the housekeeper, smiling as usual 
and curtsying very low, for Alexander's brutishness had some- 
how impressed her with the notion that Alexander was a very 
great man. Keal, disregardful, high-handed rudeness generally 
impresses a woman in that way. Alexander, who was busy 
poking the tobacco down in his little short pipe, gave her one of 
his sharp side glances, and growled out, * Well!” 

Now Mrs. McCleekum was one of the orators who have to 
be supported before they can speak to any purpose, so on this 
occasion she rested one lean palm upon the table, and with the 
other nervously smoothed her neat, black satin apron. 

“It’s about Master Alexander I want to speak to you, sir,” 
she said, and there was a kind of rolling sound on her r’s; “’s 
be’aviour to-day 'as been such as I scarcely like to mention to 
you, sir! An’ I must ask you, sir, not being able to do it of 
myself” (with a reminiscence of Dr. Watts), “if you would 
kindly say a word to ‘im about ‘is langwidge, which is such that 
"Liza, whose father was in the harmy, so she’s ’eard langwidge 
an’ blaspheming in ‘er time, it made ’er ’ave cold shivers down 
‘er back.” 

Alexander sat and stared at her, frowning hard, and with 
his full red underlip dropped and showing under his scrubby 
moustache. When she had finished he got up and gave his pipe 
a supplementary jab under the gas. 

“Well, what did he say? Something about you I'll be 
bound, or you wouldn’t be snivelling such a precious lot about 
it!” Which was very unjust; but, then, Alexander often was 
unjust; it was so annoying to his victims. 

“It was something about me, as you ‘ave said, sir!" returned 
the housekeeper, stiffening her straight prim figure as much as 
she could at the taunt. “ but it’s not that, sir,as I think you 
might believe, as causes me to complain. Sir” (and here her 
voice sank into an awed little cracked whisper), * he called me 
a—mangy old devil!” 

There was a portentous silence, the old Alexander was 
lighting his pipe with a spill and his broad back was to Mrs. 
McCleekum. He threw his spill into the fire and turned round. 

“The devil he did!” shouted Alexander. ‘ He called you 
that, did he? I'll ‘ mangy old devil’ him, with a dog whip if 
nothing else does. Now, where can he have picked up those 
choice expressions? Hey! ‘Tell methat!” 

Mrs. McCleekum hesitated and tried to beg the question. 
“Him,” she whimpered, beginning to snuffle a little now that her 
wrongs were recognised, * him, as I’ve wrestled for with the Lord 
and watched over night and day for three long years. Why his 
mother was took away to leave him to grow up and call 
me a——” 

“ Here, shut your mouth,” said the old Alexander, rather 
more quickly than elegantly, ‘and just tell me where he gets 
these—um—er— expressions ? ” 

The housekeeper hesitated. She could not very well say 
“From you, sir,”’ so she shook her head vague:y, hoping, as she 
said afterwards, that “ the Lord would forgive her pervariations,”’ 
and retired to send in her nursling to answer such embarrassing 
questions for himself. So the old Alexander sat firmly and solidly 
in his big armchair in his comfortable old-fashioned dining-room, 
and presently he heard his little son’s footsteps come pattering 
down tie hall. The door handle gave one or two undecided 
twists and there entered, very slowly, the young Alexander's 
head. He gave one fearful look around the dimly-lighted room, 
as though he expected his amiable parent to be lying in wait to 
spring upon him. Then, having reassured himself, he finished 
coming in and shut the door. 

‘*Come here, sir!” said the old Alexander, savagely, as his 
son advanced and stood before him upon the hearthrug—a nice 
little boy with long, thin legs in socks and a sleek little bullet 
head. ‘The old Alexander was glad, in a kind of indefinite way, 
whenever he thought about the child, that he had not a halo of curls 
and an ‘angelic chorister ” kind of expression. Indeed, as they 
were there, face to face in the faint light, allowing for the differ- 
ence between seven and forty-seven, the young Alexander was 
strikingly like the old. They both had firm full red lips, and it 
was a moral certainty that by his twenty-first birthday the young 
Alexander's rather putty-like nose would have acquired the shape 
(cross between a Koman and a Grecian, with an extra nick 
thrown in at the tip) which already distinguished his father’s 
countenance. Perhaps the young Alexander had a trifle less of 
ruddiness in the brown of his hair, and his eyes were brown; but 
the expression of the two faces was singularly alike, only, happily 
for him, the young Alexander had not yet Jearned to sneer. For 
a full minute the two Alexanders stared at each other, and then 
thundered the old Alexander from the armchair, in stentorian 
tones: “ What's this I hear, you little imp? What have you 
been saying to Mrs. McCleekum ?”’ 

The young Alexander looked obstinate ; he folded his hands 
behind his back. 
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‘She made me eat up my bwead-an’-milk for dinner,” he 


explained. “It wath vewy piggith of her. I thaid the wath a 
manthy ole devil.” His clear, brown eyes were fixed on his 
father’s face with an unspoken challenge in their depths. “ An’ 
tho the ith.” he added, gravely. The old Alexander's florid face 
took on a ightly deeper red; his nice, big, * burry ” voice got 
pitche la trifle higher than usual. 

‘I've a devilish good mind to whack you, only you're so 
deucediy small,” he said. 

Mrs. McCleekum was one of those well-meaning, very pious, 
but very stiff people who never sympathise with or understand 
the fancies, fears and hopes of childhood. Generally, in material 
matters the young Alexander liked her very well; but in his 
mind he was very lonely, and, being very lonely, he was very 
philosophical (loneliness is the principal ingredient for making a 
philosopher), so, though his heart was thumping against his 
little ribs for all it was worth, and his under lip would tremble 
lor nervousness betore this great, fierce father, who was suddenly 
taking su in unpleasant and unnecessary interest in his doings, 
he determined to argue the point. 


“You thaid Litha wath a lathy likkle devil when you 
tumbled over the blacklead brutheth,” he suggested, rather 


plaintively. 

the old Alexander wriggled a little, and looked down 
it his hands; he felt suddenly very helpless before this little 
boy with the bullet head and the long legs who had acquired 
his own art of looking through one’s head and stuck so 
unpleasantly to his point. He realised that he was incapable 
of making his own child feel, and clearly he could not very well 


punish his child for imitating himself. Now if the young 
\lexander had only been a jury, a few brilliant insincere 
ntences would have convinced him at once, but with this little 

boy so singularly like himself the old Alexander felt powerless. 

“It would grieve your mother to hear you say such things,” 
he suggested, helplessly. 

The hoy’s ¢ velids flickered; he shifted his long legs uneasily, 
for when you stand in front of a fire with knickerbockers on and 
short socks the bare bits of your legs do get rather roasted. 
‘The won't mind,” said the young Alexander, carelessly, ‘ theth 

thick, sthae k, sthone dead,” 

His father was silent, after one short gasp of horror, and 
Alexander junior, feeling that he had somewhat lightened the 
itmosphere, sat down on the other armchair, and watched the 
lire light vieaming on his Swinging shoes. As for poor old 
\lexander, he felt as though he had been twisted round very fast 
and suddenly let go, and was rather out of breath. He had been 
busy for seven years stifling the expression of all his own 
feelings and tr tiiping on everyone else's, and now when he 
wanted with all his soul to touch his own boy's heart he was 


“Come here!" be said again. Phe child came to him 
with the same impassive face, and Alexander got him hitched 
up very awkwardly under the arms and put him on his knee. 
lhe old Alexander felt a funny thrill all over him at the touch 
of the child’s thin body; it flashed across his mind that thin little 
boys were apt to die rather easily, and he drew bim up more 
closely to his waistcoat and began stroking his sleek little head 
with one large band. All the while Alexander was thinking 
bard, harder than any brief had ever made him think, telling 
himself that insincerity was useless; he must break through the 
silence in which his grief was buried if Lucy, to her child, was 
ever to be more than aname. He, the brilliant, the sought-alter 
and cynical lawyer, must open his soul which he had carefully 
ealed up seven years ago or never touch the soul of this little 


“Lucy,” he began--for she had not lived to be called 
“mother ’— Lucy—I mean your mother—is dead-——!”" 

‘Yeth!"” The young Alexander felt that there was some- 
thing very funny about his father that night, so he agreed very 


cheertully to all his propositions. “ Yeth, ath dead ath a door- 


Dal 

‘No she’s not—not dead ——!” cried the old Alexander, 
fiercely, and his son lifted his head and looked up trom the task 
of uinting his father’s waistcoat buttons. ‘* You thaid the 
wath,” he lisped, in a reproving voice. 

“Oh Alexander!” said his father, ‘* can’t you understand ? 
She's dead—dea Oh God, I know it! but her soul—het 
dear soul—that used to lock at me out of her brown eyes—eyes 
like yours, boy—is alive now and always will be. She is—looking 
at us—now.” His voice broke as he fell back upon the thought 
at which so many have jeered, but which has comforted so 


many sorrowing, and held back so many tempted ones. ‘ She 
knows when you are naughty ” He paused; it occurred to him 
hat she must know how he had neglected her child. “She 


knows—sbhe understands —she loves us still, and, if we are good 
he'll meet us both—in heaven.” 

“ Ith-—ith the looking at uth now?” The young Alexander's 

voice was veryawed. Theold Alexander nodded, and they sat in 

silence, each looking before him into the embers, thinking. The 


little Alexander had only the brown-eyed mother in the p trait to 
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think of, but for the old Alexander there was the memory of how 

e had thrown her thin arms round his neck tokiss him, and instead 
of a kiss her last breath had gone sighing across his cheek. A 
strange little sound came from under the’ scrubbing-brush 
moustache; atthe club they would have thought he had swallowed 
a fish-bone and would have patted him on the back, but the little 
\lexander understood. He slipped gently down, until his head 
rested on his father’s shoulder, and, for the first time in his life, 
he kissed an unsolicited kiss, a kiss of pure love, on the old 
Alexander’s hard red cheek, and thus was Lucy’s kiss given by 
the little Alexander seven years afterwards. 

And when Mrs. McCleekum came to fetch Master Alexander 
at bedtime she found him fast asleep in his father’s arms, and 
shining very conspicuously on his collar were two glistening tears. 
Now, when the young Alexander drowsily awoke, it was evident 
that he had not been crying, and if he had, it is unreason- 
able to suppose that he would or could have cried upon the back 
of his own sailor collar; but Mrs. McCleekum, with extra- 
ordinary tact, made no comment upon that. 

“Oh, Cleekumthie, | beg your pardonth for calling youa 

namthes,” said the young Alexander, sleepily rubbing his eyes. 
“T thant again now mother’th here!"’ Hestumbled drowsily over 
to the portrait and looked up into the gentle eyes so like his own. 
‘*Goo’-night, mother dear,” he said, and then he whispered, 
* Will you come and kith me and daddy? We’th quite good now.” 
Ile was silent fora moment, and then turned from the picture 
with a smile on his thin little face, as though, indeed, he had felt 
his mother’s kiss. 

** Good-night, old man,” said the old Alexander, very 
gruffly, * God bless you—be good!” and when the boy, piloted by 
**Cleekumthie,” had gone out (still explaining very cheerfully, “1 
wath a vewy naughty, naughty likkle boy to call you a manthy 
ole devil, an’ I than’t go to heavin if I doit again”), the old 
Alexander sighed and said, “ And you'll be happy.” 

**You said this morning you didn’t want to go to heaven, 
Master Alexander,” the housekeeper’s prim voice floated back to 
his ears as she climbed the stairs with the boy beside her. “ You 
said so when ‘Liza wouldn't promise to make you ‘ardbake 
when you was both among the saints in glory. Which, letting 
alone as ’ardbake is sickly stuff, an’ you get too much of them 
messes, wasn't at alla right thing for a little gentleman to say.” 

The boy wisely refrained from answering, but changed the 
subject. “Ith your mother going to meet you in heavyin, 
Cleekumthie? My mother ith; that’'th why I’m going to 
heavin. | know your Father’th ‘chart in heavin,’ cauth you 
thay it in your prayerth.” 

**So is your Father, Master Alexander 
keeper, sternly. 

* Oh, Cleekumthie, what a wicked sthtory you are!” 
Master Alexander’s clear thin voice came sounding down from 
the top of the stairs, where he had paused to expostulate and 
draw breath after; the climb; “ he’th ‘chart’ in dining-room, 
Doth ‘chart’ mean thmoking a pipe, Cleekumthie, or ith 
it 


!”’ said the house- 


The door of the little dressing-room where the boy slept 
shut with a bang and the old Alexander heard no more. 

About that time the men at the club and the lawyers who 
brought him briefs for the blue brief-bag fancied that he aged a 
good deal, and he was never quite so disagreeable again ; all otf 
which is not to be wondered at, for after those tears thawed the 
icy case of cynicism and hardness, in which he had wrapped his 
heart to keep it from pity and from breaking, it is improbable 
that the young Alexander was ever so lonely or so philosophical, 
or he, himself, ever quite the same old Alexander. 

BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


At A GOLDEN EAGLE’s Eyrise 
LTIOUGII as a mle the eagles are exceedingly regular as regards 
their nesting, some of the birds have this season been compelled 
to let their usual nesting-time slip by without adding a single 
branch to their eyric. When the eyries are constructed in trees 
the birds have been but little inconvenienced ; but many of the 
eagles prefer as a nesting site a ledge of rock in a sheltered 


rulley, and these nests have been deeply covered with snow as a result of the 


g 
great storms at the beginning of March. On the 30th of that month I 


visited, along with a keeper who is a keen ornithologist, an eyrie situated 
in a very wild sot, at a height of about 2,o000ft. above sea-level. The 
morning was very clear, with a strong wind from the west, and the hills were 
looking exceptionally grand as they stood out against the blue sky 
Especially to the north an immense depth of snow still covered every hill, 
and by its appearance the average depth must have been quite 6ft. A stronz 
gale the previous day had cleared off a good ceal of the snow from the lower 
grounds; but this ** fresh” had been succeeded by a night of inten-e frost, su 
that the grasses fringing every small burn were thickly coated with clear ice 
The hill on which the eyrie is built harbours many mountain hares, and 
these were found to be still clad in their winter dress of snowy white, 
while grouse were flushed in plenty—the majority paired, but we noticed a 
| 


few odd birds, Where a burn runs between steep rocks we passed the 
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nesting site of the kestrel; but it was nearly two months too early to find 
the hen kestrel at home, so we did not visit the nest. The lapwings at this 
height are still in flocks; in fact, one flock which we passed seemed as 
though they had only just arrived. We noticed several curlew, and one 


bird in particular was heard to perfection as he uttered his beautiful vibrating 


Even when he had alighted on the heather he still kept up his song 


song. 


notes, which is very unusual indeed. After following the course of a burn for 


erably 


some miles we struck up the hill, and soon were in deepsnow, Consi 


THE 


plarmigar, and 
that hill A hoodie 


below the 2,o00/t. line we put up a pair of 


stated that he | ad never before seen the birds on 


ahead of us, was explair ed by our findi gv the remains o 


rabbit, 


and his presence 


notic 


which had been kille d by a wease a on the | ath Soon we 
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the kee per 
rose 


a 


that many grouse were flying down wind at express speed and looking very 


alarmed, so we judged the eacle was near, and, sure enough, in a few 
moments we caught a impse of both the eagles soaring easily against the 
strong wind. By seeing both birds together it was surmised that they 
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had not yet begun to nest: but we thought that th hen bir might 
sibly have left the nest or a ort n On 1 rials of the 
hill the cround was still frozen hard, and from het we had a 
ght of ‘**dark Lochknagar,” now spo sly white, and the Cairngorm 
Mountains half-hidden in a snow squall The eyrie is situated in a deep 
gorge just at the source of a burn, and is placed at the roots of a sturdy 
mountain ash, rhe nest is between oft nd golt. from the ground, but 
ith care I managed to creep rour o it from above, although the keepes 





SENTINEL. Sopyrigh 
prele rred tu watch operations from a ‘ tan Or sining the nest | 
found that no repairs had been done to it as yet, and with d reason, as a 
patch of old discoloured snow wa till lyin on the evi and evidently 
hefore the thaw the previous day the nest must hav I n completely wvered 
The snow still remaining scemed as though it | lain ther I era montl 
o the eavles must have been eft illy prevents from commencing nestir 
operations, Phe eyrie appeared to have { ed | season, but ha 
flattened out of shape by the snow, which, owing to the position of t nest, 
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built in rather an unusual position —in a fork of a birch tree ab 
from the yround—and harmonises so perfectly that it is almost imo stbie 
to distinguish it from the lichen on the tree. Both cock and hen brought 
pieces of lichen, and the cock seemed quite as ready to help at the nest- 


building as the hen; but then the long-tailed tit is always a model husband, 


MIGRATION OF SONG-THRUSHES 


In this part of the worl] it seems to be the case that a great number of 
our song-thrushes leave their nesting haunts at the approach of winter, and 
do not return tll February, In our grounds scarcely a single thru-h is seen 
during November and December, but blackbirds seem to be almost more 
numerous then than during the spring It would appew that the thrushes 

re the more delicate birds, and that they find our climate too trying during 
the winter; but it would be interesting to know how far South they range. 


When February comes rounl! again ove not unfrequenily recognises at once 


the song of some particularly sweet-voiced mavis which hal been especially 
noticeable the previous vear [nere is no doubt that the mavis keeps to the 
same haunts every season; in fact, its ranse during the summer months is 
extrem?ly smali—not more thin a few hundred yards! Carushes vary 


enormously as regards their singing powers, but generally it will be foun! 
that the bird with the finest song sings later at night and earlier in the 
morning than the rest. Nothing, I think, can be finer than to hear a mavis 
As he is the first of the 


lenly he breaks forth into 


burst into s mgat2a.m. on a warm June morning 
birds to awake, a deathly silence prevails till sul 
loud song, singing more powerfully than at any other times of the day and 


dispelling the shadows of the night. SETON P, GORDON 


THE YACHTING SEASON. 


' fi reat m 5 In an ordinar 
‘ ul by now, uta least another 
' , ) ' 5 nences to brood As I writ 
' Y iT rtunately change lor the wors ind 
‘ i r irifting in clouds 
' » tha for ne the eagl nest w 
! y t t t i ¥, thus ciusin a tur r set 
t ir 
A Konin Wis! { 

In our grout ro $ isy carrying building material to her nest, 
a Y \ > Ww rea } \ ! i owing to heavy rain, which 

t Vis rryin to ron ti pia Instead 

} ' ' ito tl I was surprise »>s her fly to th 
“ i t her b of lea I wonder reatly at 
t ) tit i r, on lo , ou iw no sign of the leaves, so to 
they t ‘ t iliw ut an arched car 

\ i! rass i the vicinity ; ut no leaves were to tound, so it 
s thou t t id purposely brought them to the window-sill 
rt | un t n to her nest. This wason March 25th, 
ul nt prev y | watch her carrying nesting material for some 
08 She wor very isily, carrying leaves almost every minute; but, 
ths ny up and noled them, she was very fastidious and 

I t mat s unsu Although u wea r has been exceedingly 
rmv, tl rds i who re, | think, rather irlier than usual in com 
i " and the end of March I wat | for scme time a pair of 
tits busily enga 1 in mstructing their beautiful nest. It is 
11l2 prospects of the coming yachting season are 


distinctly above the average, for the fleet that tours 
round the coast, racing at all the principal regattas, 


will be the finest en out for a good many years. 

Setting aside the craft that race under handicap 
conditions, this touring fleet comprises three important classes, 
viz., yachts of 23 métres rating, those of 15 métres rating and 
hat is known as the A class for schooners, ketches and yawls 


exceeding 23 meétres. Ihe first two mentioned are scratch 
classes pure and simple, while the last-named, being unlimited 
as to s'ze, races under the time ile of the International Yacht 
Racing Union. The byect of this time scale is to bring together 


yachts of different , and the fact of the allowance being an 


iwhbitrary one, attaching to the rating and not to the yacht, 
raise the port far above the level of ordinary handicap 
racing, im which an element of luck must always bulk 
largely. Phe 1 international rules, which were partially 


introduced last umimer, now come into general force, but 
in order that vested interests may not be unduly disturbed, 
yachts built to the Y.R.A. measurement tormula will be 


permitted to compete in their equivalent classes under pecial 
conditions until the end of tgog. An important addition has 
been made to the 23-métre cla in the new Shamrock, which 


} 


has been built at Fairlie for Sir Thomas Lipton from the design 
ol Mr. Pile. Although Sir Thomas Lipton’s name has long 
been tam wo to yachtsinen in connection with contests for the 
America Cup, he has never yet e1 vayed in racing in home 
ind the début of the new cutter will be watched with 


waters, 

interest Kepresenting the famous Scottish designer's latest 
ideas of the p bilities of the international measurement 
formula, Shamrock is of more extreme racer type than last 
year boat, White Heather. Her overhangs are longer and 


draught vreater, and, although her beam 1s rather less than 
that of Mr. Kennedy's yacht, she will carry a larger sail area. 
Although the scanth 
by the construction rules of the classification societies, there is 
sull room for a certain amount of weight-saving in the way of 
fittings. Mr. Fife would appear to have displayed considerable 
ingenuity in this respect, lor it 1s said that even the frame 
work of the cabin panels has been hollowed out, while 


; of racing yachts are nowadays restricted 


the ulroom has been pl iced below the saloon floor in 
order to keep the weight of the spare canvas as low as 
possible. With Captain Sycamore, of Navahoe fame, in 
charge, the new cutter will be sailed for all she is worth and 
the contest for pride of place is likely to be very keen. Mr. 
Myles LB. Wennedy'’s beautiful White Heather, which achieved 
uch a fine record last season, will not, however, surrender the 
championship of the cla without a hard struggle. No effort 
has been spared to turn her out in perfect trim, and alterations 
have been effected which will enabie her to carry more sail, 
Her copper has been stripped off during the winter months to 
give the hu a thorough drying, and the opp tunity has been 


taken to plane down the plank to remove any little roughne 


hat may have developed during her first season. Sir J umes 
Pender’s Brynhild also has received a very careful preparation 
at the hands of her builders, Messrs. Camper and Nicholson, 
and will take the water in very different trim to that of last 
summet Further modifications have been effected to her keel, 
a longer bowsprit shipped and her masthead gear lightened. 


Ihe Nicholson cutter has also had a new deckhouse fitted, and 


the colour of her topsides changed from black to white. 
Grynhild’s career has hitherto been a rather chequered one, 
but her sailing on several occasions last season was distinctly 
worthy opponent for Shamrock and White Heather. Sir James 
Pender has engaged a purticularly smart skipper in Steven 
Barbrook, and it is to be hoped that the bad luck that has 
so persistently pursued Brynhild has at length run_ its 
course. Mr. Robert W. N. Young has given Nyria a new suit 
of canvas this year, and with her allowance of 7sec. per mile she 
is by no means out of the running. Nyria is a particularly smart 
yacht in strong winds, and should credit Mr. Young with a fair 
string of winning flags in the course of the summer. 

The 15-métre class enjoys a high reputation for keen sport, 
and the racing during the coming season promises to be quite up 
to the standard of that of the old “* twenties,” of which the boats 
are legitimate descendants The fleet will comprise three 
15-métre yachts and two 52-footers, which will probably race 
together upon even terms. ‘The only new comer is Mariska 
(15 métres), which has been built on the Clyde for Mr. A. K. 
Stothert from the design of Mr. Fife. Mariska, which has 
recently been launched, bas won the unanimous approval of the 


promising, and when thoroughly tuned up she is likely to prove a 


Clyde critics, and is said to be one of the smartest-looking racing 
craft ever turned out from the famous [I’airlie yard. Mr. Stothert 
is a well-known racing yachtsman, whose colours have in the 
past been prominently carried by Rosamund and Nebula in the 
handicap class. Shimna and Ma’oona, which competed in the 
class last year, will appear this summer under, new ownership. 
Shimna has been purchased by Messrs. J. R. Payne and A. E 
Watson from Mr. Yates, and is expected to render a good account 
of herself in the hands of Mr. Payne. The yacht will only carry 
four paid hands, the remainder of the crew being composed of 
amateurs. In such a“ hot” class this would appear a somewhat 
rash experiment; but Mr. Payne has raced the ex-52-footet 
Gauntlet under similar conditions for several years past with 
brilliant success, and having great experience in the training of 
amateur hands, he is sure to get together a competent crew. The 
Mylne boat, Ma’oona, which made such a good fight with 
Britomart for the championship of the class last year, will this 
summer carry the colours of Mr. Almeric Paget, who formerly 
raced the South Coast one-design, boat Gracie. The 52-footer 
Britomart, which has headed the class for the past two years, 
will again be commissioned, and in the hands of her clever 
owner, Mr. W. P. Burton, will not be ousted from her proud 
position without a keen struggle. Mr. George Terrell will give 
Maymon another trial in the class, and although she performed 
very indifferently in 1907, a slight alteration in trim might easily 
bring her back to her old fori. 

hanks to the promised visit of a number of German-owned 
yaciits, the A class for schooners, yawls and ketches exceeding 
23 métres rating will be very strongly represented during the 
early portion of the season. The German contingent will include 
such well-known craft as Meteor, Iduna, Clara, Navahoe and 
Susanne, to which must be added the English schooners Cicely 
and Adela. Although in numbers the German craft preponderate 
over the British yachts, we have in Cicely the speediest schooner 
of her rating ever launched. ‘The beautiful Fite boat has been 
out of commission for several years, but, having recently passed 
into the ownership of Mr. Cecil Whittaker, she has been 
thoroughly overhauled, and will make her reappearance in perfect 
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trim. Cicely has had longer masts shipped, which will enable 
her to carry more canvas than of yore, and with her time allow- 
ance for difference in rating she is likely to prove a thorn in the 
side of the German Emperor’s big Meteor. 

One of the best classes scheduled under the international 
rules will be that for yachts of 12 métres rating on the Clyde. 
In addition to last yeat’s champion, Heather Bell, the fleet will 
include four new yachts. Of these Alachie has been designed 
by Mr. rife for Mr. George Coats, Nargie by Mr. Mylne for 
Mr. J. Little, Mouchette by Mr. Mylne for Mr. C. Maclver and 
Hera by Mr. IT. C. Glen Coats for himself. Heather Bell has 
been caretully overhauled, and no effort will be spared to keep 
her at the head of the class. She has been’given a new outfit of 
spars and sails, the mahogany deck fittings have been replaced 
by others of cedar to save weight and her internal fittings have 
been lightened as far as possible. Of the new yachts Hera is 
perhaps the most interesting, as she presents a radical departure 
from the boats hitherto built under the new rule. She is a 
heavy-displacement craft of great power, with wall sides and 
a somewhat harshly-turned bilge, and is evidently destined to 
carry a large sail area. Her appearance when seen out ol 
water is not perhaps altogether prepossessing, but the line of the 
successful Heather Bell and Pallas, which also came from Mr. 
Glen Coats’s board, showed considerable originality in design, 
and it is possible that he may again have hit the right nail on 
the head. 

Ihe classes which race under the auspices of the Solent 
Classes Racing Association seem to have fallen upon evil times, 
and the outlook for the coming season is not very promising. 
Mrs. Allen’s phenomenally successful Sorais, which made a 
clean sweep of the prizes last summer, seems to have killed the 
8-métre class. No new boats have been built to the class, and 
Mrs. Allen, tired of competing in matches in which the result 
is a foregone conclusion, has placed Sorais in the sale list. 
Sir Maurice Fitzgerald will only use Joan (ex Julnar) for 
cruising purposes, and as it is very doubtful whether Ythene will 
race, the class has practically ceased to exist. The 7-meétre 


A AMAR ABOU 


TOON pity on-the bird at a local zoo; he was looking 

so forlorn in a small cage between a bear and a hyena. 

He was standing with his head sunk between his 

shoulders, looking exactly like an old man in a long 

tailed coat, his bald head completing the illusion. On 
this account he was promptly christened “Mr. Johnson.” 
Seeing him there, with the 
air of a savant suffering 
from indigestion, | asked 
his price, and was finally 
influenced to buy him by 
Leing informed that he was 
an excellent investment. 
Il asked why? “Oh, he 
grows two guineas’ worth 
of marabou feathers every 
year,” said the keeper. l 
have waited nearly two 
years for those feathers. 
At present his tail consists 
of some fluff 2in. long. 
We brought the bird back 
in the motor, which must 
have been a strange expe- 
rience for him after life in 
east Africa. But nothing 
seemed to surprise Mr. 
Johnson; he was extra- 
ordinarily tame from the 
first, and when taken out 
of the car and put on the 
lawn appeared quite at 
home and never attempted 
to go away. Whenever 


we went near him he A PAS 


made a curious crooning 

noise, bowing his head all the time. Each time he did so 
his neck feathers were drawn across his open eyes. This 
did not seem to inconvenience him at all, for he never even 
attempted to close them. He always kept his neck tucked 
well into his shoulders, except when he wished to see 
anything above him. No doubt he did this for the sake of 
warmth, as his head and neck were devoid of any covering 
beyond a small quantity of hairy fluff. He was made much on 
the telescopic principle. His neck, which was about 18in. long, 
entirely disappeared when tucked away, and his legs shut 
up like a penknife. He sometimes sat on his hocks and 
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the “ special conditions” clause of the new rules. Two 7-métre 
boats have, however, been built, and most of the clubs have 
arranged that the first prize shall go to the first boat in, by 
time allowance, if any; the second prize to the first boat of 
the other type, if two or more of them start; and the third 
prize to the next boat, irrespective of class. The fleet wiil 
probably number six or seven boats all told, and this will be the 
best class to be found in the Solent district. The Solent clu 

will also provide races for boats of 6 métres rating, but the only 
craft at present building is one for Mr. P. C. Crossley. The 
South Coast one-design class, if it does not “fizzle out” alto 


class will for the most part consist of 24-footers racing under 


gether, will be very poorly represented, as several of the craft 
that raced last year have dropped out. This, it must be con 
lessed, is a sorry outlook for the year of the Olympic Games, 
which, it is expected, will bring a number of foreign yachts to 
the Solent to engage in a series of international matches ofl 
Ryde at the end of July. 

Small yacht-racing is, however, in a much more flourish 
ing state on the East Coast, and at Burnham-on-Crouch the 
Eastern Yacht Club of England has got together a fine 
class of 6-métre boats, which already numbers five crait. 
These smart little yachts, however, will not be available for the 
Olympic Games regattas, as they are piedged to go to Ostend 
towards the end of July to engave in the contest for the 
Ludmilla Coppée Challenge Cup and a number of othe 
important international races. he ex-24-footer class of the 
Burnham Yacht Club is one of the strongest in the country, 
numbering a dozen yachts, which enjoy the keenest of sport. 
It is a significant fact that in the Burnham district, where 
the boats are manned, almost without exception, by amateurs, 
small yacht-racing is in a flourishing state, while in the 
Solent, where the Corinthian hand is practically unknown, the 
sport is In a moribund condition. Surely the South Coast 
clubs would be well advised to foster the amateur element by 
reducing the number of paid hands permitted in the small 
yacht classes, FRANCIS Lb, Cooke. 


STORK. 


sometimes moved along upon them. At other time he 
sat down on the ground like a sitting hen; his legs then di 

appeared altogether. I must own that he was rather revolting 
with his food. Rats he preferred to anything; I often gave them 
to him tail first, but he would never attempt to swallow anything 
in this manner. He always threw them into the air, so that they 
turned head first and went 
aown the right way. | 
never could make out how 
he swallowed a dry hairy 
rat with such ease. Why 
did it go down at all: 
He often swallowed an 
almost full-grown rabbit 
without difficulty. At the 
bottom of his neck there 
was a pocket, and into 
this the rat or rabbit went 
Mr. Johnson then used to 


walk about with = this 
pendulous receptacle 
swinging from side to side, 


the outline of the rabbit 
being easily seen. When 
he felt that the latter had 
remained long enough in 
this pouch, there came the 
process. ol swallowing. 
This was really amusing. 
His neck shot up as will 
be seen in the photograph, 
he then worked his head 
backwards and forwatr 

until the rabbit passed from 
the pouch into the namel 

beyond. j remember one 
day last summer one of the men telling me of a large snake under 
a fruit tree. Ihe stork h ippene d to be near, so | pi ked up the 
snake and placed it on the lawn. The excitement of the bird 
knew no bounds; evidently he thought himself back in East 
Africa at last. He rushed towards it, all wings and legs, and 
would have killed it had I allowed him. Rather an interesting 
thing then occurred with regard tothis snake, which | prevented 
irom getling away by turning it whenever it reac hed the vicinily 
of any shrubs. It suddenly took to an old stone pool, swam a fi 

yards and then slowly sank. 1 waited seven or eight minutes and 
could see nothing of it. Finally I looked into a group of water-lily 
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e”AN ind there, an inch al e th iter is the nake’s 
head, looking exactly like a small lily bud, his eyes watching my 
every movement. | sat and watched it for about a quarter of an 

ur, and it never moved. Directly | went away, it swam to 





SI7T7T/IAG ON HIS HOCAS. 


the edge of the pond, and was away into the shrubs in a 
moment, 

To return to the stork. Some time after this, one of the 
men brought me a dead grass snake, quite a big one. I gave 
this to the bird, whose joy was quite ridiculous. He took it in 
his beak and threw it in the air; he bit it and worried it; he 
then almost swallowed it, paused, and looked at me as if to say, 
‘* Now, this does remind me of home.” This thought was 
evidently too much for him, for the stork shook his head 
violently until the snake fell out upon the ground. Again he 
proceeded to knock it about and to swallow it afresh; but even 
then he felt that he must have one more look for the sake of old 
times. Once more the snake was produced. This time he 
looked at it for a while, his head on one side, one eye apparently 
, the other on me. Then he picked it up, and it 


went down for good and all. 


on the snake 


It always puzzles me how a bird with a huge long beak and 
no tongue, or prac tically no tongue, can taste. The apology he 
possesses for the latter crgan is about half an inch long. I threw 


+ 


him an extraordinazily good imitation of a toy mouse one day. 


TENNIS IN THE 


INCE I was last in America, in 1900, tennis has 
flourished and spread wonderfully. Instead of a little 
court in New York, another little court in Boston 
and none in Philadelphia, there are now splendid 

New York had a well 

equipped social club connected with tennis and racquets; 

this ciub has now been enlarged, and beautiful new clubs 
have been built in’ Boston and Pinladelphia. Courts have 
been built also at Roslyn (by Mr. Ciarence Mackay), at 

Hamilton (in connection with the Myopia Hunt Club), in 
uldition to those at Lake wood (Mr. Creor se Gould's), luxedo, 
\ike n, etc. 


new courts in all three cities. 


Just before I left America I was consulted about the 
new court at Harvard; this means that all the Univer- 
sities will soon have their courts. The club courts are 


being used nearly all day long; plenty of lively and energetic 
games are to be seen everywhere, and always the bathing 
equipments are excellent and the social side prominent. There 
seems to me to be only one serious drawback to the successful 
future of the game in America, and that is—the railroad service. 
The root of the evil is this. The service is such as to encourage 
a bad stvle of stroke on the part ol the player who serves it and 
the player who takes it. | know ol only one exception to the 
rule that anyone who begins by serving in this way before 
he develops a proper stroke on the floor, never develops 
that stroke at all. He may hit hard, he may find the 
winning openings; but a sound ordinary stroke no. 
Jay Gould mastered his ordinary stroke and a_ beautiful 
stroke it is before he gave his attention to the over- 
head railroad twist service. Why, then, will not beginners 
learn the stroke first and the railroad service afterwards ? 
LGecause they want to win, and the railroad service helps them 
to win. If they sacrifice it, they fall at once -for the time being, 
at any rate—into a class below the one to which they would 
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If it had been a real one it would have gone straight down; as it 
was, he caught it in the tip of his beak and instantly threw it 
away. He is unfortunately always a disreputable-looking bird ; 
why he should be so I never can understand. He has a large 
shed and plenty of clean straw, yet his pinions are always broken 
and his plumage out of order. His wings have never been cut, 
yet he cannot fly ; directly he is let out in the morning he puts his 
head up in the telescopic fashion, realises which way the 
wind is blowing, and then spreads out his wings against it; 
he then runs and hops in a most ungainly manner in his 
endeavours to rise from the ground. So far he has never 
succeeded. 
There is one 
extraordinary 
pec uliar ity 
about this 
bird, and that 
is that he is 
able to inflate 
his own skin, 
If his wing 
is raised, the 
skin on his 
side will be 
found to be 
inflated to the 
extent of half 
aninch. This 
feature occurs 
all over his 
body, but not 
to the extent 
it does under 
his wings. He 
has always 
been very 
frightened of 
strange dogs, 
and to see him 
half flying, 
half running 
from them 
with ungainly 
strides is most 
amusing. 
Should the dog be under control or tied up, the bird 
develops a large amount of bravery, and makes a great noise 
GorvDON LTIALSWELL. 





SWALLOWING. 


by snapping his beak. 


UNITED STATES 


belong if they used it. And it requires great strength of 
mind to sink one’s class and become an apprentice for many 
months. I am afraid that the fast, hard-hitting, smashing 
game is rather encouraged by the American ball, which 
does not help the old-fashioned heavy stroke. Besides this, 
the winning openings lead to rash driving: they undoubtedly 
score, especially against weaker players who are not used 
to ball-games. Still, so far as popularity and energetic 
play are concerned, the future of tennis in America is well 
assured, 

Peter Latham and I arrived on March rgth by the Ivernia, 
and went the round of Boston, Tuxedo, Philadelphia, Roslyn, 
New York and Hamilton (Myopia). In all these places Latham 
beat me, giving me 15, though I had generally beaten him at 
the same odds in London. He was in great form, having got 
back all his old activity and wrist-work. But he, like myself, 
was puzzled by the American ball, which is much more compact 
and tast than ours; it leaves the racket more quickly. He is 
very good at adapting himself to new conditions, though he was 
unable to do anything with Gould's service. I am very slow. 
It takes me many months to change my game, and the American 
conditions meant a change of stroke and service. | was just 
beginning to feel comfortable in the court the day before I played 
the first match in the open competition in New York. Untor- 
tunately J. Crane had only just recovered from a bad attack of 
influenza followed by typhoid—a misfortune like that to which 
the son of Mr. C. D. Rose, M.P., the well-known sportsman, by 
whose courtesy Latham went to America with me, recently 
succumbed. 

Richmond Fearing has had no practice; Stockton does 
not play now. ~ Probably they would both beat Sands, when 
in form. My first match was against P. Lorillard, a brilliant but 
harum-scarum player with a long reach. He hits hard and has 
lots of return, but, probably, will never have the patience to 
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master a sound stroke. C. Sands was not up to his best 
standard ; though at times he played with all his old severity, 
and volleyed well, he did not serve as he used to. He will 
very likely get back his old game in time for the English 
championship, for which, like the good sportsman that he is, he 
is coming over in May. My third opponent, Payne Whitney, 
has the usual railroad service, and may possibly add to it a good 
stroke. He has plenty of activity and grit and a good eye; he 
is not easily tired; he is strong and young; he is the sort of 
man who will stick to a thing when once he has decided on it. 
Without having lost a set to any ef these, 1 met Jay Gould on 
April 11th under excellent conditions. We were both in 
splendid training and it was a fine day. The spectators were 
wonderfully quiet and did not smoke—two conditions which 
every player of a hard match would love to see in England. 
And they were absolutely impartial in their applause. I have 
never played under more satisfactory conditions. The only 
drawback was a sun-glare in the corner of the court, under the 
grille. I lost sight of ball after ball in the first set; for this is 
Gould’s favourite spot. He served splendidly, and his game 
on the floor was wonderful; in fact, he scarcely ever 
tried for the openings at all. His style—all except his 
service—would have delighted the experts of the old school. 
I think he has improved his game in every way since last 
year. His stroke is safer, heavier and more varied. 
My chief successes were with the dedans and—as usual—the 
grille. My best services at Queen’s were quite useless in New 
York; they came down off the side-wall without hitting the 
pent-house owing to the difference in the American ball. 
And I had not quite mastered the antics of the ball as it 
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came off the floor. Otherwise, I was satished with my game. 


Gould won the first set easily. I always expect to lose the 
first set. On the fleshless diet I believe no one has yet started 
quickly—it is in endurance that we have our chance. The 


second set seemed absolutely a certainty. I was actually four 
games to one and 30--15, when I missed an easy ball, misjudging 
its bounce, and then hit within half an inch of the dedans. 
After this not a trace of luck remained, and Gould, playing 
splendidly and deserving all he got, won the set at 6—4. Then, 
with two sets against me, | tried my old tactics—a slow service, 
and thanks to this, some luck and plenty of grille strokes, | 
won at 6—2. Had 1 won the second set also, I should have felt 
comfortable. Again, however, my luck was shut off. Things 
went just wrong, and Gould was getting everything back and 
not letting off any of the loose balls. He won at 6—2. A letter 
that 1 received just after the match from an old player, whom I 
re-ard as one of the most expert critics of the game, may be 
worth quoting : 

My DEAR MILEs, 

If it is any consolation to you, I send you a few lines to say that, 

though defeated, you have absolutely nothing to reproach yourself about. 
From the dedans I saw every stroke, and as an old-time tennis player have 
no hesitation in saying that both your game and Gould's were incomparably 
superior to anything that has ever been shown here before by amateurs. 
You probably played the best game of your life —but were ** up against * an 
antagonist whose work was little short of phenomenal. 
It is pleasant to receive this kind of letter; but the best thing 
that was said to me was that | had helped on the game in 
America. As compared with that, the result of the match is of 
little importance. Eustace MILEs. 


SHOOTING. 


BIG-GAME-SHOOTING ON THE LUANGWA 
RIVER. 


RISING on the confines of German territory, among the 
high table-lands that run from the northern end of 
Lake Nyasa to the south of Lake Tanganyika, the 
Luangwa flows south for some few hundred miles 
until it reaches the Zambesi. Except for its final 
stage of less than 100 miles, where it marks the boundary 
between North-Western Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa, 
it flows entirely within the limits of North-Eastern Rhodesia. 
It will be remembered that the administration of this latter 
portion of the African continent has only been in being since the 
year 189g or 1goo, and that previous to these dates, with the 
exception of a few old-time big-game-hunters and some odd 
missionaries scattered about, few Europeans had visited the 
country. Even at the present moment the white population is 
an extremely limited one, consisting of some fifty or sixty in the 
Administration (to maintain law and order over 120,000 square 
miles) and some sixty missionaries, besides another eighty odds 
and ends. A stranger arriving in the country, bent purely on 
shooting, is as much a vara avis as a Christmas Day swallow 
at home. No train speeds him towards his ground, no horse 
helps him to cover the immense stretches of land to be traversed, 
no oxen transport his weary limbs or even his kit. Throughout 
the many marches he will have to make, he will have no oppor- 
tunity, apart from what he can purchase at Fort Jameson of 
replenishing any commissariat of which he may run short. 
Couple this with the fact that the valley of the Luangwa lies 
very low, is within the equatorial zone and is only shootable 
during the hottest months of the year, owing to the grass being 
too long before the bush fires have taken place, and you have 
ample reasons for the country not being overrun by shooting 
men. But for the few whodo put up with all the inconveniences 
attaching to the long journey there, what a wealth of game 
to take toll of! The licence is the fairest that could possibly be 
demanded. For £25 you may shoot three bull elephants and 
whatever number you like of other game, excepting the brindled 
ynu, which is limited to four. It is, of course, assumed that you 
will not take advantage of these more than open regulations, and 
shoot indiscriminately. Numbers are no criterion whatever as to 
sport, but good heads are. I have no hesitation in declaring that 
during September and October, 1907, while hunting on and about 
this river | could have easily made a bag of 300 head. As 
a matter of fact, | kept the number down to the forties, which 
total included three elephants and four rhinoceroses. As regards 
antelopes, there was but one hornless female on the list—shot 
in the dusk by mistake for a male. 

Generally speaking, various kinds of game must be sought 
for in different places, though | have seen as many as ten kinds 
in one day from one camp, and have often had four or five herds 
of different species within shot of me at the same moment. 
Needless to say that whether after elephant or lesser game the 


day begins early. One leaves camp before sunrise, and if possible 
returns by midday to rest till 3.30 or 4 p.m. during the extreme 
heat. It will often occur, however, especially when following 
tracks of elephant or rhinoceros that lead away from camp, that 
it may be an all-day affair, and then woebetide the man who has 
not taken out a sufliciency of cold tea or whatever his beverage 
may be. Away from the river, or some of its larger tributaries, 
there will be small chance of finding water. An ordinary day's 
doings will indicate the modus operandi and illustrate the main 
features of the usual routine. You leave camp preceded by a 
local guide—if procurable—and your spare-gun bearer, closely 
followed by one of your carriers with cold tea, food, camera, 
spare cartridges, skinning knives, etc. Two hundred yards 
behind—not closer, unless you wish to lose chances—half-a-dozen 
more of your carriers to cut up and carry home meat. 
If, as often happens, you want more help, two of them return 
to camp for as many as are required, ae cording to the size ol 
what you have slain, A short walk through the open forest 
will probably bring you—if your camp site is judiciously 
selected—to the edge of a “dambo ” or opening in the bush, 
It may be of a few acres, or it may be of many square miles in 
extent. The long yellow grass will have mostly been burnt 
off short at this time of year, and here and there patches of 
succulent green herbage will be sprouting up. Odd trees and 
bushes, material aids for stalking, will be found at intervals, 
while on all the large dambos there will be patches of dense 
grass cover that will have escaped the flames Now is the 
moment that you will probably need your spy-glass: it may be 
to determine the species of a herd too far off to identify with 
the naked eye, or it may be to ascertain whether those water- 
buck grazing out yonder in the long shadows of the early 
morning contain a better head among them than those you 
already have in camp. If your glass answer the latter question 
in the affirmative, you will do well to arrange and execute your 
stalk without the advice or company of any of your men. The 
African native has usually a poor notion of approaching game 
with a modern rifle; he will either want you to wriggle flat—in 
nine cases out of ten an absolutely unnecessary proc eeding-—to a 
bush but 3o0yds. from your object, or else will take you a detour 
of a mile so as to come up exactly against the wind. A single 
point out of the exact line is in his ideas as bad as stalking 
straight down wind. Having bagged your game, superintended 
the operation of removing the ‘ mask’’—unless you have 
already trained one of your boys and can depend upon him--and 
sent off some men with the meat and head to camp, you can 
pursue the tenor of your way, for the sun is not yet high. 
Passing by several herds of zebra, having already got the speci- 
mens you require, as you have done also of that magnificent 
creature the roan, there are at least eight or nine kinds of 
antelope, any one of which you may fall in with at any 
moment—eland, sable (unlikely in this locality), water- 
buck, kudu if the ground is undulating, hartebeest, puku, 
reed buck, etc. Every day a large choice is open to you, but 
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ere a VA k nave pa ed you il undoubte y hay got as 
\ “ mens f most of the list named as you care to take 
n kor ail that, a good ball eland or two will not fall into 


your lap like the proverbial ripe plum; a fine male kudu may 


not be procured at all, though you will see many females and 


may at any moment run into their lord; and unless you journey 
many miles from the Luangwa, or into Angoniland and other 
divisious of the Nyasaland Protectorate, you are not likely to 
vet a sable. lo-day you have not used your heavy rifle, 
which, however, will always be taken out until you’ have 
vot your three elephants and what rhinoceros you intend 

ooung. You may want it also for bulfalo, though they 
ar somewhat local and by no means common since the 
plague of rinderpest some years back. A heavy weapon 1s, 


mothe writer's opinion, infinitely more valuable than the 
250 class for bringing to bag some of the larger antelopes, 
notably eland. 

by the time you are back in camp, whatever your bag is, 
you will certainly have seen plenty of game. The hours of 
midday will be taken up with the supervision of skinning opera 
tions, labelling specimens, a little lunch and a little reading. 


} 


\bout four o’clock you may care to stroll out with a shot-gun 
and get a few brace of partridges or guinea-fowl—both of which 
abound—for the pot, or you may prefer to stick to your rifle. 
Qn the morrow you will perhaps run into fresh elephant spoor, 
or you may go out with the sole intention of findingit. Certainly 
at this form of sport you will have a good many blank days; but 
what a reward for your patience when you have laid low the 
ingvest animal that walk 5, the most dang rous to hunt and the 
ne that carr the finest trophy of all. Only he who has 
tracked and hot an elephant carrying tusk weighing 
icwl. or more can enter into the yoy ol eee a large 
pair of gleaming ivories lying Leside his tent, lately washed 
i shiny white, and taken but yesterday from the head of 
their owner, who in all his tolt. of strength and majesty 
you have uccessfully coped with. I admit that the 
chances of the encounter are all against the pachyderm; never 
theless, not a few shooters have met their deaths at his hands. 
| ephant-hunting, for those who have tried it, has alway proved 
to be an attraction that eats its way into their hearts with 
an irresistible and increasing force as each success 1s attained. 
Luck plays an important part, besides hard work, in this 
branch ol port. lwo of my three on this licence wer 

t while on the march trom one village to another. At 
the time they were seen—three of them—lI was actually behind 
my thirty odd carriers, and only had just ume to get in front 
of the men and secure one before they got our wind. Phe 
econd was obtained a few hours later, after a long stern 
chase and a charve very nearly press d home. These two 
certainly fell into my lap, and happened to possess extremely 
good tusks lor this part of Africa; but it was not for another 
month, after a lot of hard but ineffectual work, that I got my 
third. In the meantime, however, | had got rhinoceros and 

heads that were wanted. 

\s these notes 
thi istrict, or even to set out what | was pers-nally able to 


do not profess to summarise all the game of 


procure, it Is unnecessary to give a detailed list of the animals 
that inhabit the country. Assuming, however, that no form of 
note on Alrican b 


the “King of Beasts,” | may remark that | saw lions on two 


vame is complete without some reference to 


oceasions only, though I often heard them, and once had four 
inside my camp ona pitch dark night. Big game will certainly 
ibound in the Luangwa Valley for some venerations to come. 
\t present there are no signs of any increased facilities of 


communication leading to such an influx as would tend to even 
thin their numbers and variety. The few £25 licences that are 
annually taken out, and the elephant limit of three bulls, 
constitute an eflicient barrier against the extermination of these 
beasts; and as to the smaller game, the many montlis in the year 
luring which the wrass is rolt. high, and the diminutive propor 
tions of the European population, afford them even better 
protection than the most stringent regulations that could be 
devised. 

\ word as tothe native. His wages are infinitesimal, he 
works hard when employed as a carrier, he is strongly built, 
cheery, a trifle noisy and perfectly content as long as his ‘interior 
economy is well supplied with meat. In British dominions his 
fighting instinct appears to have left him, though he is still a 
troublesome fellow in some portions of the adjoining Portuguese 
possessions (in tact, there are pla es that no white man can 
venture into at all without an armed force to back him up). [tis 
perlectly useless to explain to him why you want a thing done; 
order what you want and see that your directions are carried 
out. If it is daily routine, he will probably forget it to-morrow ; 
therefore it behoves you always to keep an eye open. He is 
ippare ntly s rupulou siyvy honest, exe ept where sugar ls cone erned. 
You can send him a week’s journey with a tusk worth perhaps 
f6o or more to the hea jUarlers of some Government off ial, 
and though his path lie through the forest for 150 miles, he 

ver dreams of absconding with it and selling it to some 
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big chief. Personally, I prefer him infinitely to the Coolie 
class of India and the adjacent Asiatic countries, always 
excepting the Burman, when you find him remote from 
civilisation. For this latter | shall always keep a warm cornet 


in iny heart. ALNop J]. BoGer. 


PROSPECTS FOR GROUSE 
IT is to be hoped that the really terrific weather of last Eastertide and lates 
Came just a lithe too early to do any harm to nesting grouse. It appears 
that there is a very wiie difference in the times of nes‘ing between the 
grouse of the North of Scotland and those of the South of Wales, and that 
this bird of the moors adapts its time to the climate a good deal more easily 
than the partridge, which seems to regulate its affairs strictly by the caien Jar. 
Phere is not a doubt that in Wales and England many grouse eggs will have 
been spoilt by the cold and wet, but that need not prevent the birds from 
bringing up full broods from eggs laid after the spell is past. There seems to 
be a general idea that the eggs of the grouse are a great deal more hardy than 
they really are. As a matter of fact, they are rather more delicate than those of 
many other birds, and very much more so than the ptarmigan’s. This, of course, 
is only natural, considering the ptarmigan’s habitat Heather-burning (of 
which there has not been enough this winter) comes to an end on April roth 
except by special permission of the sheriff to a man on his own ground; but 
that does not of necessity imply that the grouse are to begin to lay imme- 
diately. As a mother, the grouse is as hardy as she is devoted; but even 
this does not suffice to save the eggs in all circumstances As for the other 
chief quarry of the North, the red deer, the prospects of its finding tolerable 
pasture at the moment most important for its future weifare become more and 


more remote as the time goes by. 
A Curtous SCALE OF KeKrerR * Tippinc.” 


Since writing some observations on the often vexed question of the 
**tipping ” of keepers (though not, by reason of the press of Easter holidays, 
subsequent to their publication), a leading article and also a special article 
appeared in one of our most leading morning papers on the subject of 
“tipping” generally. In one the writer speaks of “tipping” keepers 
on a scale of silly munificence which we certainly thought had been 
abolished long ago by common-sense and common consent The writer 
of the article, speaking, it is true, not of what he claims as_ first-hand 


**a friend had told him, narrates 


knowledge, but of something that 
that a guest offered a head-keeper two sovereigns (apparently after a sing! 
day’s shooting), which were declined with the comment that “this is a 
‘paper’ house”—meaning that a ‘“‘liver” was expected Unhappily, we 
are not toll the dénouement of this moving tale More and more conscious 
as we grow, with advancing years, ol the wisdom o! minding one’s own 
business, the obvious duty of the guest, in such a very extreme case as this, 
would seem to be to inform the master of this gross and impu lent robber 
instantly—it need not be added, having retransferred the proffered two 
sovereigns to his own pocket and ‘* never, not by no means,” producing such 
a thing as the suggested “‘ paper.” And as for the duty of the master o 
such a remarkable man, that is no less obvious——to cease to be his master, to 


dismiss him from his service, no less instantly. But, as a coirespondent 
signing himself ** Engineer” pertinently asks in reference to this very letter, 
if all these stories are true of the immense tips, what Lecomes o! all th 
millionaires who receive them ? The writer of the original article says ** there 
was a time when a sovereign to the head-keeper and half-sovereigns to the 
under-keepers was sufficient. We should, indeed, hope it was Chere was 
such a time, but the time when even such a scale of tipping as this (which the 
Writer appears to regard as strictly moderate) was expected, has zone, we hope 
for ever. Our own more moderate exper.ence is that half a sovereign for a 
day’s shoot, with possibly, but by no means necessarily, a rise to a 


sovereign if over a thousand fairly good pheasants are killed, is the rate 


which prevails generdly and is quite adequate, The great fault is 
that the giver of the “‘tip” should care one “tinker’s blessing 
for the expression of face which the recipient of any ** tip’ 
puts on when he accepts it; but we do not think that ther 
are many shoots at which the scale that we have indicated will proluce sour 
countenances As for the keeper who will refuse a tip—whether two 


sovereigns, or any other sum—we can but wish that in our own imp-:cunious 


youth we had found such men more numerous. 
LAt® N&sTING oF Witp Duck. 


It has been the sulject of much acrimonjous discussion in the past 
whether the close time tor wild duck does not come to an end too soon, 
whether it would not be better that the ‘ flappers” should be protected, 
say, for a fortnight longer, up to the middle of August. It has been 
pointed out that the flapper-shooting is poor sport, just because its 
objects are flappers instead of flyers, The answer to this is that very 
much depends on the way in which the sport is conducted; if the 
flappers are walked up by the guns they do give very moderate shots. 
On the other hand, when driven, even as flappers, the shots they vive are 
fine ones. In this exceptional year it is likely that the case of those who 
plead (and we are not at all prepared to say that the plea is not a proper one) 
for an extended close time for the duck may be strengthened by the 
appearance, when shooting begins, of birds so miniature that they are really 
not very well able to flap, still less to fly. We hear from a good many 
parts of the country of the wild duck being unusually late in incubation 
Chere is no great reason for surprise in this, considering the character ot 
the spring weather. The wild duck mother is a hardy bir!, but even sh 
may not be quite impervious to being embedded in snow as she sits, A 
few wild duck lay in February in a normal spring, and a great number in 
March; but though eggs may have been laid early this year, it seems certain 
that in most parts incubation has been delayed and the birds will be later in 
consequence, Moreover, and this is a probability strengthened by the cas 
of the domestic ducks, it is likely that there will be more than the normal 
number of spoilt eggs. 


[FURTHER NOTKS ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON CUR LAFER PAG#s. 
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ON THE 


EpITED 
THE SO-CALLED SPRING. 


E cannot be to» profoundly grateful that the weather with 


wh ch we were favoured at Easter, and later, did not catch 


us a few weeks earlier, when work on the greens was in 
progress. As it was, the continued strong east wind and 


sharp cold set the growth of grass back, rather than forward, 


cay by day; Lut, luckily, the work for the year was, or should have been, 


completed, The wind was high enough to make the con ‘itions generally 


much in favour of the better players, though the distance to which the ball 


would travel on the hard, bare ground and the absence of any growth to give 


severe punishment in the ‘‘rough” flattered those who were fortunate, At 
meeting there occurred, on the first da 


our Ashdown F y, one of those 


se 


oreslt 


regrettable incidents” which make the handicap committee wish they 


had not been born. On a horrid day for golf, with glaring sun and very 
north-east, Mr. C. V. Paull, to 


whom be all honour given, went round in an extraodinary score, for a five 


strong and cold wind from the 


handicap man, of 77, making his *‘ nett” 72. Now since the aim of the 
han licappers is that the winning score on a tolerably good day shall be about 
77 of 78 nett, the enormiiv of the 72 is obvious, In the best-regulated 
family parties such accidents will happen now and again 


BRAID AND TAYLOR Ar COLWALL PARK 


Braid hammered Taylor rather hardly at the opening of the new course 


at Colwall Park, near Maivern. It was only a single-round match, and Braid 


won it by four and two, he foursome arranged for the afternoon, in which 


Hobley of Cheltenham was in partuership with Braid and G. Cawsey with 


Tavlor (two Westward Ho! 11 


men together), had to be abandoned because of 


snow. The match was all square at the eighth hole, when play was stopped, 


as it was stopyed at a good many places on that evil day. 


Goop SCHEME FOR SCORING TEAM MATCHES. 


I was iniroluced to what is to me a_ new, and equitable prin- 


ciple of scoring in team matches in a match of this character 


Forest 


which we 
the local club and 
that the 


played last week at Ashdown between a side of 


visitors of the Royal Eastbourne Club herein it was arranged 


match (the individual match) should count 1£ point, and the bye a }, provided 


the bye was of three holes or more. his last is the feature which was new 


to me, though, I am told, not at all new to golfing arithmetic It seems a 


good fea ure, because it provides some interest for the final holes in the 


case of a match finishing some way from home, and gives the loser a chance 


But it also obviates the injustice of the result of a 
gilt off 


to ‘get a bit back.’ 


bye consisting of a single last hole, taking a whole quarter of the 


the glory of victcry in the match In this particular inter-cluly contest 
the individual matches were so close that the ** hy products,” so to 
speak, did not enter fer much in the result. My personal match with Mr, 


Winterscale had no product at all, for it was halved. On the total the 


A\shdowa Forest side wor narrowly 


rink Maren At Ruy, 


Phat must have been a match very well worth going a lone way to see 


at Rhyl, wherein Harry Vardon beat Matthews, the local professional, after 


being six holies down at the end of the first round Ine latter was round in 


the mornin in a score ol 74, which Is only two strokes above his own 
Vardon is said to have been not quite in form, and was six hol 
found all 


Matthews, that he did not 


record, 


behind as stated. But in the afternoon he his old brillianey. lt 


is reported, immensely to the credit of * crack ” 


at all when this great game was being put up against him, but Vardon caught 


him just in time and beat him bya single hole at the last green. In the 


same round Vardon beat Matthews’s former record by a stroke. 





Put Goop Goirers OF IRELAND. 


One thing that has been made very maniiest by the recent visit t» 


Ireland of the Oxford and Cambridge Society’s team, is that whether or no 
we are going to take the amateur championship over to Ireland now and again 
for its decision, there is no lack of playe rs well up to championship form in 


wonder 





that green island, The 
There is Mr 
Ile proved tou good for Mr. Croome and went down 
Mitchell. Then there is Mr. Munn. 
green by Mr Darwin, and then he 


really is that it h iven us a 


champion Cairnes, whom we have olten seen in the amateur 
chanmip onship lists. 
Ile was beaten 
beat Mr. 


gentleman has been playing of late 


only before Mr. Frank 


only by a putt on the last 


Beveridge, well as the last long-driving 
And apart from the work of these leaders, what cannot but strike us in looking 
over the accounts of the tour which Mr, |. L. Low led is the general strength 


, with what g 


Fhough the leaders did well against the really 


how level it seems to have been all throug! 


of the side od players 


forming the caudal vertebra. 


strong players which the Universities brought to meet them, it was the tail 


which saved the situation for them time and agsin, and this though the 


sey 


players at the lower end of the society’s list are not feeble folk.” Phe 


visiting side was weakened, no Coubt, by Mr. Mansfield Hunter’s being laid 
up part of the time. 
Ilo! 


Captain Prideaux Brune is a goller who never seems able to do himself 


Fink& PLAY OF CAPTAIN BRUNE AT WksIWARD 


full justice when the amateur championship battles are being fought Ile 
must be in good form just now, julging by a score of 77 at Westward Hv! 
eyon Club’s k med il. 


good that, despite a penally ot two strokes, he won the han licap prize too, 


with which he won the Royal Ni rth De ster It was so 
If he can keep this going till the end of May, he will make things uncom/ort- 
able for some peopie 


Win by Me. W. H 


The second day ol the 
Mr. F 


to volf over a great part of 
S 


FOWLER ON SECOND Day. 


Ho! 


wil not think so) by the snowstorm, 


meeting at Westward was ruined (theugh 


wwier, perhaps, which put a sto 
the kingdom. It 
out, Or 


$4; but we are not 


is reported that only sixteen 
these Mr Fowlers was 


told 


cards were returned out of 100 taken 


lowest with the cre ‘itable return of whether he 


COUNTR 


BY Horace 


LIFE. 645 


GREEN. 


HLUTCHINSON. 


~ 
~ 


came home before the snow began. In any case it is 


him so well in front of the field (even if a snowy one) after th 
illness which laid him 


up last year. rhe snowstorm was very ubiquitous 


[t covered the East of Kent, where I happene! to be, and 


Midlands, 


equally dispensed 


its favours over the and even in Ireland s'opped the final match 





of the Oxford and Cambridge Society against the Portmarnock Club \s 

the days gthen the cold does strengthen, but we do not expect both 

processes to go on till midsummer, Hl. G. TL 
BRAID ON “ADVANCED GOL 


just published, entitled ** Advanced Golf 
(Methuen and Co.), James 


In a handsome volume 


Hints and Instruction for Progressive Players ” 


Braid, the well-known professional, has written a book which will probably 


mike it unnecessarv fot any other player, now or hereafter, to glean in the 


same field of scientific enquiry Braid has approached the game in the spirit 


of the skilled anatomist. Ile has dissected every complex joint of it with the 


trained hand and practised eye of the expert. All through his ptinstaki g 


’ 


examination of clubs, stances, swinus, difhcult shots in the wind and the 


rain and the planning of courses and bunkers, he has brought to bear on the 
problems with which he deals in the chapters of his book a power of carefu 
analysis born of an unusually full experience as a player which 


4a ling ol his pages captlyv ling asa study and valuabl is a progr 
in golfing education on its highly scientific sil It is not a volume that can 
be, ol course, taken up by the bevinner Who approaches th roltin 
hob-natls and with the 
of the golf art by 


travelled some little way along the thorny path o 


aggressive micn of on who would 


force. The design is rather to help the player who has 
tribulation in his practice 


and his theories; it is for the pilgrim in the sandalled shoon whose garmen's 


time has touched with sadness, and whose erring hand has run ill-guided 


mayhap for years, with sorrow and anger along the whole gamut of the 


colfer’s science. 


Book. 


Punk SCHEME OF TI 


Braid’s object has been io conlense into his attractive volume all the 
practical hints which the hard school of play has taught him. But he takes 
care to add that he has written particularly with an eye to the ‘timprovement 


of the game of any kind of golfer who has fairly grappled with the early diffi 





culties of swinging his driver on the tee and playing his mashie for a pitching 


stroke, even if he has not surmounted them,” lhus the book is not meant for 


elementary instruction pure and simple, It is taken for vranted that the 


pupil has mastered at least the rudiments of the game Brud’s great object 
is to supply a stimulus to a better and more methodical practice on the part 
of all golfers, elementary as well as advanced, and to lead them, when their 


best efforts turn out to be tailures, to ponder over the probable causes of the 


miskaps anil to seek out the remedy. Just as the Spartans loved to show, by 
way of warning to their youth, the evils ol drunkenness in the persons ol 
their helots, so Braid, in the good and stimulating sense, takes a pride in 
explaining with detailed fulness how he himself plays a variety of most 
interesting and dithcult shots, His own example, too, is encouraging to 
every class of player Ile tells his realers that he was once a short driver 
and a bad putter, Now the whole worll has justly rang with Braid’s repu 
tation of being one of the very few exceptionally long drivers that the game 
has produ sed, and to-day there are few better putters than he ts But hi 
personal defects in the game were only overcome by the exercise of marvellous 


pitience, constant self-analysis and dogged persevering practi 


fue Epucatrive VALUE OF OBSERVATION, 


It is on this point that Braid gives, perhaps, one of his most stimulating 


hints, Ile trained himself to the habit of watching others play; h yondere 
over points of technique revealed by more s}| illed hands than his; h tu‘lied 


the methods of better players than himself, and when he had made them h 


own he set himself to incorporate them in his own gam ILis lvic 
therefore, is that all volfers, skilled as well as unskilled, should make a 
serious point of watching the best players at work Phe theory is not, o 
yuurse, new it is as oll as civilisation, Imitation and practice ar th 
secrets that lie at the heart of every athletic art; and Varlon, Taylor, 
Park and kernie, all in the front rank of professional plevers, have also written 
usetul books in which each has paid a high tri ile to Lie icatlve valu 


ol imitation and observation as one of the rnportan means by wuich they 
afterwards gained conspicuous su ss as leading players and teachers, 
Braid’s chapters giving hints as to the principles upon which clubs should b 
st lected, the weight ol the heads, the Character of the halts, th tvantave ol 
the thin over the thick grip are most interesting 1 ing Her me feel 
that the author is speaking out of the fulness of his unexampled experi 


Then there is the oft-debated vivantage of a deep or shallow face for 
driving purposes ; but the pregnant advice of Braid probably exh 
common-sense and the pi ctical on this subject It is 


should always suit the depth ol the head to the character { the course, the 


choice being also influenced by the fac whether carry or run is most ne 


for effective and successful play. 


He PRACTICAL GUIDE, 
The kernel of the book for the majurity o fers will doubtless b 
found in the chapters wherein Braid gives the best advi that his own 


training has taught him for the selec:ion of clubs, how to acquire the much. 
desired art of long driving, how to pull and sli it will, to secure t 


stance, and how to overcome the difficulties att hing to the 





the unequal stance. Luis part of Braid’s suoject is illustrated by beautiful 
photographs of himself in the course of actually playing th ts that | 
seeks to enforce on the attention of the reader in t text Il i ment of 


the problems connected with the putting green have never been more clearly 


handled Reasons are given showing why h prefers an aluminium-headed 
putter to tue putting cl kK, and why mitrary to the prevatiing practi n 
prele rs a sli ‘hit loft on the face of his putter Braid elieves that plenty of 
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good tourson 1 t nd of pr t t to lor go rs who wish 
to improv t ! ‘ rin ts, n his hints on match and 
medal play Wy w car and’ shrewdly he has mar i the ups and 
‘ ‘ " y N " é tithe 
l IN APHORIOI 
It is isi t pw site risms of jing truth 
t i ' ' Ti | ry man can mip 
an a: © t t ire not too old to play i pol 
TT witl t i reason of ut ilers not 
tO ! i ! ta ra sufficientiy 
* the n rity t not t t t putting shots serpously 
gt . ry viou m go ; ““you should always 
try to win every patch; iny other policy ts fatal”; ‘** most 
piler pia fi im i 1 ti form is repr 
s-nted by | ‘ ) t any li tis a bad habit to 
be always eN ‘ t n when neither bill is exactly what 
you might call i ae y Ti y 1 ar worth at the start and «¢ tabl sn 
ts lead”: **in match \ \ ! iway that you can hely ”’; ‘“‘ the 
very talkative vo t mor ) i A nuisance than not oo ame ts 
played better an r when ther sas littl talking as possible’ 
“always | pitin mind that while y r vame can very easily be not yvood 
enouch in str lay, it impo ) for it to be too good”; ‘‘the player 
must go for the hole every tin ind shoul! never be short”; ** it is not only 
nal to trv to forget or . 1 hol is qu lv as possible, but to take as 
hithe notre as you can of what your partner ts vying”; and, finally, “* I 
never had any lesso : | y wat Land copied,” A. J]. BK 
Pil AMERICAN GOLFER. 
N English author one uid to an American caller who 
had expressed admiration tor certain of his views: 
“ Dear n es, | used to think that way twenty years 
wo. lwenty years certainly is an exayvgeration of 


the time it takes for LEenglish and American views to 
be assimilated on the two sides of the Atlantic in these days of 
newspaper cables and countless magazines, but it is easy for the 
two nations, even though kept fairly up-to-date by current litera- 
ture and by interchange of visits, to differ by several years 
in their general estimate and critical judgment of any phase ot 
itle in its present expression on he one side or on the other. 
So that when the American golfer reads that to the English 
critic he “seems always to be thinking of a catchword in the 
chain of his previous study before he plays the next shot, te be 
always mentally on guard lest he has forgotten some trifling 
detail which shall throw the whole of his system out of gear,” he 


admits that this may be true of ye and especially true of 


Hany of those golfers who have taken ub the ame late in lite 
and have the time and opportunity to visit the links across 
the water. But he cannot admit that it is true of the 
\merican golfers, who play the game best, who are the factors 
In the competition tor the amateur championship and who 
are setting the standards for the game in the United States. 
lf it has taken centuri ol tradition to make the Scottish 
voller so diflerent from the others that, with Mr. Andrew Lang, 
he can look down with tolerance upon the “* monstrous rabble of 
Englishry,” perhaps too much should not be expected from the 
vollers of a country who have known th game toc fifteen years 
or less. To the charge also that he has dragged to the front 
“the exacting and analytical side of athletics,” the American 
yvolfer enters the plea of extenuating circumstances, saying that 
the vame being so distinctly worth while, he tries to learn how 
to play iin the right way so that he may get the most out of 
it. The golfers in the United States, who began the game when 
boys, of whom a large number are in the front rank of American 
imateur players, learned how to play, as all boys do, largely by 
imitation and not from an exhaustive study of styles and 
principles. Did they not have near at hand an Alec or a Wiilie 
or a Donald trom Carnoustie or Troon or Dornoch to put them 
on the right path Perhaps, too, the American golfer may be 
pardoned lor using his taculties of observation, even il 
inalytical, during a tour of the links of Scotland and England. 
One of them, at the time a member of the committee of the 
United States Golf Association, and who plays golf well 
enough to enter the amateur championship ot the United States, 
Lut not well enough to enter the amateur championship of Great 
britain, wa it Hoylake during the championship meeting of 
1go6. Extracts from one of his letters, a document ol spon- 
taneou and critical insight, convey by their freedom and 
frankness of expression, better than a carefully-written article, 
imnpre ions which now have becon » qPulle vere rally, the views 
of American gollers in regard to amateur golf in Great Britain. 
Ile wrote: 


I have been surprised at the number of really good men over here who 
have no national reputation but play ex lingly well Phe first man | went 
out with at Llovlake turned out to be a plus 3 man, Palmer by name, but he 
was not consiler ven for t Knclish team against Scotland and is not 
believed to be a factor in th championship I like the general conduct ol 


the tournament and the uniform courtesy Of the plavers towards each other. 
Nothing effusive about their comment upon each other's play rather reserved 
than otherwise but there Is a consistent regard for the other fellow’s comfort 
and a determination to give him the very best show that he deserves. 

1 am all the more surprised now that Travis won, although I find now 


that he really had all the luck of it in the draw and jn the putting. Furthermore, 
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Blackwell was more hindicapped tnan otherwise on the comp rratively 
short Sandwich cours The more I see of it here the more marvellous 
Travis’s success appears. I coubt if he or any other American playing to-day 
could duplicate it. I don’t believe he could have done it at Iloylake as they 


piayed it t day. 
Phe English golfers are the finest ever, and the Scotch, if anything, more 
" A clean, healthy lot of as fine sportsmen as can be found in the world 


in any kind of spor in fact, they can’t be found in any other 


Great Britain's welcome to all amateur golfers at her 
championship meetings is more liberal than the practice in the 
United States of inviting visitors from other countries through 
the executive committee of the United States Golf Association 
to compete in its amateur championship. An exchange of visits 
is looked forward to by the golfers of the United States who 
would regard them as the true basis for promoting the interests 
of international amateur sport. With six or eight of the best 
\merican amateurs playing at Sandwich this year an interesting 

ynparison of form could be made, not that American golfers 
feel that they would have much chance to repeat the feat of 
Mr. Walter |. Travis in 1goy. Mr. Travis plays golfas well as 
ever, though he does not play so much in competitions. He 
contesses to the “absence of the thrills” which he used to have 
when he was defending the United States amateur championship 
title and passing through whole seasons of competitions without 
suffering a defeat. He is still a great putter, always good, and 
at times almost weird in accuracy. 

But American golf has changed. It may still be possible 
to name the first ten amateur gollers, though not in the order 


which would be found at all acceptable, but it is impossible now to 
name Mr. Travis as being almost certain to win a championship. 
In 1400, and for several years thereafter, Mr. ‘Travis demon- 
strated that he was in a class by himself in American amateur 
volf. ‘To defeat Travis was considered next to impossible, 
and though he sometimes lost a match at eighteen holes, 
owing to a surprising burst of play by an opponent, such 
occasions were few and far between. [Even up to to-day he has 
not been beaten in a thirty-six-hole match. In the spring of 
this year Jerome D. Travers took him to the thirty-eighth hole 
in a match at Garden (¢ ity, which is as long as Deal, but Travis 
won. With links lengthened to several hundred yards more 
than 6,oo0yds. Mr. Travis has found younger players, who 
outdrive him from 30yds. to goyds., increasingly difficult to 
hold. By using long clubs and pushing himself to the limit, 
he has tried to keep up with the younger generation, but the 
strain has become so great that he does not care to oller 
himself so frequently on the altar of competition, and is more 
inclined to play golf as a recreation and a pastime, enjoving 
its social features, than formerly, when one could imagine him 
polishing and buckling on his temperamental armour, which 
liis opponent found so difficult to understand and to penetrate. 
So that the torch which has been carried so long by Mr. Travis, 
and in such a serious way, is passing to others, and these of the 
younger school are not so concerned that it shall be kept 
blazing at all times. 
of New York, who, by his play this year, has placed himself at 
the head of American amateur golf. Itis said that he has not 
the temperament of Mr. Travis. Temperament? What does a 
boy of twenty care about temperament? When a shot goes 
wrong Travers may say something 


v, whereas the older man 
would control himself and say nothing ; but in the hidden fire is 
there not sometimes more heat than in the flaring blaze? At 
any rate, an occasional explosion does not affect the game of 


ravers. larly in his "teens, Travers, who had been fooling 
around with golf clubs on his father’s estate near the Nassau 


Notable among them is jerome D. Travers 


Country Club on Long Island, suddenly discovered that he 
could hit a ball. He had been driving towards the house. 
Ihis time the ball went as it never had gone belore, and finished 
its flight by going through the dining-room window. He took 
the spanking for this, he tells us, in good part, for the thrill of 
seeing the ball fly compensated for the punishment later. 
Books, not even golf books, have been Travers’s strong suit. 
He regards them with the same fervour as the average English 
public school boy. He now stands trembling at the bar ot 
university examinations. He has acquired his golf by observa- 
tion and imitation. He has delighted in making Travis “ work,” 
as he calls it, but has learned a great deal from the ** old man,” 
as Travis is familiarly called by his golling fellows. Perhaps to 
Alec. Smith of Carnoustie, now professional at the Nassau 
Country Club, Travers owes most for the development otf 
iis game. Of Travers’s style it might be said that there 1s 
nothing about it that is stereotvped or strained or forced or 
hesitating. It is the joy of youth, blessed because of its inexpert- 
ence and with none of the tear of the results of methods, because 
with him they have not often failed. Of course the shot will 
come off, is his attitude of mind. There is no reasoning, no 
memory of disasters, no bothering with the tale of woes of other 
golfers, but just a delight in making the ball go the way it is 
told. It is the talent of adolescence, which may, or mav 
not, stand the cramping and the days of being “off form,” 
which come with age, It is a devil-may-care game for a 
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golfer of this type. Never the nightmare of failure, but 
aiways the dream of success. After Travers of New York, 
one might turn to Chicago for further expression of strength 
in the younger generation of American golters, which is unlike 
the old in styie of play and in its attitude to the game. 

Hf. Chandler Egan, about whose play something is known 
in England, and who is still one of the leading players of the 
country, is in a class ahead of what might be called the third 
generation of American golfers. Warren K. \Wood of Chicago, 
about the same age as Travers, and in temperament and style 
not unlike him, is now one of America’s best amateurs. David 
kK. Sawyer and Robert Hunter of Chicago and W. I. Howland 


CORRESPONDE: 


HARRYING NESTS. 

{To tHe Epiror or “Country LiFe ”} 
Sik,—It is high time the Society for the Protection of Wild Birds should 
take urgent steps to stop the wholesale destruction of young nestlings and 
eggs. I wish to inform you what has taken place in this village, and doubtless 
in hundreds of others, The boys have not only destroyed eggs and nests, but 
have actually taken the newly-hatched young alive to feed a captured hawk, 
also have nad the savage cruelty to stone the sitting mothers Phere is not 
a nest remaining that existed three weeks ago, and the 
ruthless cutting down of our beautiful hedges makes the 
facility for plundering greater. When the parents of the 
children are fined, doubtless they will try and have 
some influence over them, Let the society rouse itself 
into action; at present it is a society only in name. 
Until it has a member in every village who can take the 
law into their hands and use it, it will never do any 
good, Even the farmers’ sons of nine and ten years 
have air-guns given them to shoot all they can during 
the holidays. What escapes during nesting-time is shot 
in the summer vacation ; what remains are neited for con- 


” 


sumption by the so-called ‘* bat-fowlers ” in the winter, 


EMILY WHrrrlieLp, Dorsington, Stratford-on-Avon. 


AN APRIL DAY. 

[To tHe Eprror oF ** Country LiFe.” 
Sik,—The enclosed photograph may interest you as 
recording the recent weather in the centre of England. 
It is a photograph of my house (Newnham Ifall, Daventry), 
taken by me on April 26th. - The average depth of snow 
was over Ift., but, of course, in places where it had drifted 
the depth was far greater.—ROMER WILLIAMS. 

THE GOOSEBERKY PEST. 

[To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lirt.”} 
Six,—Seeing in your issue of April 25th that the question 
of howto get rid of the gooseberry pest is asked, | 
wish to tell you of a very simple and most efficacious remedy which has 
been proved for many years in the North of Ireland. Directly the yellow 
gorse comes into bloom cut good large bunches of it and put it well down 
at the base of every bush. No caterpillars will ever make their appearance. 

M. O. HoOLLAMs 
STOCK ON SMALL FARMS. 

{To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Referring to the optimistic view taken by the writer in the Adindurgh 
Aeview of the future of the pastoral industry in the United Kingdom, I 
would point out that small farmers are the very last people in the world to 
keep pedigree stock, if we may judge from the past. The smaller the 
holding the worse bred the animals on it, as a rule. —B. N. 


THE EXPENSES OF A NURSING HOME, 
{To tHe Epiior oF *f Country Lirer.”} 
Sir,—If people want the best, they usually have to pay for the certainty of 
getting it. The rent charges in the immediate neighbourhood of Harley 
Street have to be met, and the specialists prefer to have their own particular 
nursing home close at hand. In this way their valuable time is not wasted 
in driving longer distances and their incomes benefit by the larger number of 
cases they can visit in the day.—P. 
THE PITT CLUB. 
[To rue Epiror oF ‘* Country Lire.) 

S1r,—The very interesting Canadian relic of the Pitt Club, photographs of 
which appear in Country Lire of April 18th, commemorates a club founded 
(as the inscription on the snuffbox states) by Mr. Nathaniel Atcheson, lawyer, 
patriot, pamphleteer and once Law Agent of the Army of the Deccan. In 
this latter capacity old pamphlets show him as protesting concerning expro- 
priation of the said Army’s claim to ‘‘ booty of great value” captured during 
their operations. Mr. Atcheson also defended shipping interests, as appears 
from his pamphlet on ‘* American Encroachments on British Rights”; and 
in his more peaceful moments followed antiquarian pursuits as a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. He appears to have achieved a notable patriotic 
success in his Pitt Club. The club celebrated a ‘* Triennial Commemoration 
of the Anniversary of Mr. Pitt’s Birth” at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, the first 
celebration being in the year of the great statesman’s death, 1806, The 
Duke of Beaufort took the chair, and the stewards included the Duke of 
Wellington (then Marquess of Wellesley) ard Sir Robert Peel. The stewards 
for the celebration of 1811 included William Wilberforce and Samuel 


Tnornton, as well as Canning, Perceval and Castlereagh. In 1814 the 
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of Chicago and Yale University are others who help to make up 
this third generation of American players, counting the first as 
composed of players like Herbert J. Whigham, Charles Bb. 
Macdonald, Findlay S. Douglas and Walter ]. Travis, and the 
second of golfers such as H. Chandler Egan and Eben M. Byers, 
the three periods overlapping. No American golfer visiting 
Sandwich this year would be considered to have any but the 
most remote chance of winning the championship; and judging 
by the way golfers taks the United States amateur championship, 
they are not blind to the fact that the amateur’ championship of 
Great Britain is not played in an atmosphere so serious that it 
sporting features are obscured. KaLpu CRACKNELL. 





(CE 

A . 

stewards included the Lord Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
and the Dean of Chester; and in 1817 Robert Peel takes the chair, Of the 
latter celebration we have a detailed and exhilarating account in a pamphlet 
of the time. he proceedings appear to have been ‘‘ fully choral,” for after 
the toast of ** The King,” ‘* with three times three,” and song and full chorus, 
**God Save the King,” came that of ** The Prince Regent,’ “‘ with three 
times three,” and a glee, “‘ Hail! Star of Brunswick,” and then ** Th 
(Jueen,” with again ‘“‘three times three,” and (the choice seems odd) a 


? 


pe 


a an 





clee, ** Glorious Apollo was ** (Glorious Apollo from on high beheld us’ 
begins this festive outburst, and if the subsequent proceedings of the 
Pitt Club were at all comparable to those depicted by Gillray in the 


contemporary ‘** Union Club,” they were undoubtedly far fitter for Apollo to 
behold than for good Queen Charlotte, The fifth toast (all these being 
**Standing Toasts of the Club”) was to the ** Princess Charlotte of Wal 


and her Illustrious Consort,” at which the company, becoming sentimental, 


relapsed into **O My Love’s like the Red Rose But the club’s patrioti 
note reasserted itself in the next toast, ‘‘ The immortal Memory of the lat 
Right Honourable WILLIAM PITT (With THREE TIMES THREE), SONG 

*7he Pilot that weathered the Storm,” 


Pitt’s immortal memory indicated by capitals for the ‘‘ three times three,” 


Phe spiendour of the cheers to 
a distinction not even accorded to ‘* The King.” The song is too long for 
quotation, but the gallant spirit of it, sung, be it remembered, in those far-off 
days of the Titanic Napoleonic conflicts and when the guillotine of the French 
Revolution had scarce ceased to drip, deserves some record, We may quote 
the first verse and the fourth : 

** Again, while around us the whirlwind is raging, 

The fair face of Heav’n while fresh tempests deform : 
With courage undaunted new perils engaging, 

We remember THE PILOT that weather’d the storm 


**Who, when terror and doubt through the universe reign’d, 
While rapine and treason their standard unfurl’d, 
The heart and the hope of HIS country sustain’d, 

And one kingdom preserv’d, midst the wreck of a world.” 
Not content with the emotion this central toast of the eveniny must have 
roused, ** Rule, Britannia!” followed for the Army and Navy; and then, with 
a delightful appropriateness, the club sang for the toast of ** The House of 
Brunswick ’ 


’ 


a glee beginning 
** With a jolly full bottle 


Let each man be crowned.” 


Tenth on the toast list stands ‘*‘ The Ministers of the Prince Regent—three 
times three. Duet and Chorus,” and last comes, to a glee and chorus entitled 
** Pitt’s Illustrious Name,” the final Standing Toast of the club: ‘* May the 
Principles of Mr. Pitt always animate the Councils of Great Britain.” This last 
ode on ** Pitt’s Illustrious Name,” the verses of which possess no mean spirit of 
patriotism, was, it seems, presented to the Pitt Club by an unknown author, 
Further songs appear by Thomas Moore and by Dibdin, and last, but’ by 
no means least, we may note ‘Extracts from a Song written by Walter 


Scott, Esq., and sung at the Anniversary of Mr. Pitt’s Birthday, celebrated 











never seen the redstart before in this put of Sussex ; 


on it side by side. 
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the Thames Valley and 


the West of England have, so far, yielded me most birds for observation. — 
Joun FE S DALLAS 
NATUKAL HISTORY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF **Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sirk,—lI enclose a photograph ot a mallard’s nest whica I took some time ago. 
\t the time I took the photograph there were twenty-three eggs in the nest, 


ind on visiting it later I found the two ducks, for it was a double nest, sitting 


When one we it off the other also we at off, and they both 


at the time Their two drakes, in the meantime, 


returned to the nest 


same 
were paddling about in 
rine ducks 


in hatching every egg in their nest, 


a pond close 


by. two were successful 


Hlowever, I am not exactly sure how 
they divided the ducklings, which, of 
course, would keep very mach together, 


d 
Unfortunately, I was not 


since both broods stay on the same 


able 


to get a photograph of the two ducks 


pond, 


sitting on the nest at the same time, as 





the nettles round the nest grew too 
high.—W. J. GuiLp 
EELS AS LIVE BAIT. 
[To THE Epitor.} 

S1r,—I was much interested in reading 
** Fleur-de-lys’”” communication under 
the above heading in your issue of 
April 18th. With regard to that huge 
fresh-water shark of the East, the 


’ 
goonch, a fish which seems to be little 
known among shikaris, | may say 

that when stationed in Kajpcotana in 
Rengal, many years ago, | wert on a short sporting trip to Bissulpore on the 
a branch of the Chambal. The trout-fishing was, if anything, 
fish in 


flies 


Surras River 


too good, most sporting unlimited numbers and in perfect streams. 


Ordinary trout tackle an were used; the fish seldom ran above 2lb 


In the river were some large and very deep pools, in which I saw several 


larve fish rolling about, At first I thought they were alligators, which 
were plentiful, but the natives informed me they were goonch, and that 
the Siahibs had often tried in vain to entice them with all kials of baits, 


Karly one morning | steppe! out of our tent to catch a couple of trout for 
breakfast, [I thought I 
having got my salmon rod rewy and landed a small trout, I put a hook 
The bait 


instantly seized, and after about ten or fifteen minutes’ play I landed a 30!b 


which having done, woull try for a goonch, and 


through its dorsal fin and let it swim down into the pool. liv was 
goonch, which was fortunately hooked in the lip, else the gut link would not 
That day I had to shoot, but on 
goonch, but unfortunately had 
to say it, I 

I the slightest 

I am by no means a small mun, at 


have lasted a the following one 
I tried 


ta kle, 


minu'e, 
suitable 
killed a 
They run 
| I hooked one 
and 


in earnest tor no wire ofr 


otherwise, I do not hesitate coull have 


As to 


up to, or over, 200lb. 


cartioa |, size have not doubt, 


that was consilerably larger than myself My companion I saw him 
surface, but with 


They are ugly-looking fish, but very powerful in the 


several times on the my tackle it was only a question olf 


time before he got free. 


water They are good eating an] the natives were delighted to get them. 
hey told me that they sellom vot any except when stranded in shallow 
pools after a flood when the water goes down very rapidly. A large goonch 
would play havoc with their flimsy nets SUIKARI 
A FINE BAG OF TIGERS. 
{To rue Eprror or ‘* Counrry Lire.” } 


Sirn,—The Nawab Mahomed Nasrulla Khan Bahalur, Crown Prince of 


Bhopal, recently accomplished what is believed to have been a record kill 
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| ( {f Sco it Edinbureh, when Me. Scott was one of the 
Stew l vouuwe of Put Clubs appears from a list now 
1 nen ithe ¢ try of Mr. Pitt’s Birth, 1817,” 
( 1) n i Ex r, of Man ster, Birmingham, 
Nor ~ t t ] t re, Llalifax Leeds, Shetheld, Ilamepshire, 
Norw . § Somer re, Carl , Liv rpool and York. Phe whole 
f tu l ( it rin witn the jovial whole-hearted 
i " 4 W th how to win Waterloo and how to 
' t " hou Anil the fact that local Pit Ciuds 
were for t l ind and in | burgh, Sir Walter Scott acting 
tewar rt | r branch, and that even Cork, according to your 
r ' i honoured Mr Nathaniel tcheson, iestifies 
y ‘ ! i ti 
i ! ra ! GM G 
MEASURING TREES 
| wm bs ‘ 
. Wi t f ] rol your 
" W. I may I st 
howl ! " wi may 
! ! yund is tatrly 
| I " nown length, 
y J ind it paral to the 
tre to m r t i mn ‘ tal 
trom it Now, 1 t round 
> as t t top of the 
! t tr into 
t n ra t l 1 peg at 
irom Ww i is 
il } say Ul i it ' i 
t irom t 1D ) h jvot 
of th val tift., a i 
rom the « ) to t foot of th 
' $7 Phen 31 to 10 57 1s 
) j requir i! ro 
S87: requir ' 31 10 =87 *S (roughly) hus the height of the 
tt gs 2hit VIALCO 1 ¢ DROAD 
INFORMATION WANTED 
ro tHe Emirox or **Counrry Lire "| 
i I be much if you will kindly tell ms: in the ** Corr:spon- 
hum nf virny Lire t name of the enc'osel Ine pliant 
4 bers 1 low-vrowin ub, oft. or 2it, high; the other pieces 
re fromats the branel of which droop much as a weeping willow does 
| h n 5 wer ithered in a ITlamp re garden 2 
l ' ern tub nt is Pernettya mucronata, and the other ts 
Phaja leo ba 
CURIOUS GROWTH O1 PRIMROSES. 
fo rie Eprror or “Counrry Lire.” | 
+ W ' ' to | freak described by Mr. James Coster in your 
issue of March 28 I to state that the same sort of primrose is com 
paratively coun in th neiunbourhood, the same plants pro lucing such 
rs year ' ' I> RK. WILLIAM Dorchester 
[To rue Korror or **Counrry Lire.” |] 
SI It ma erest your readers to know that the primrose with green 
| r levfl rround the ordinary petals is well known in Wiltshire 
la ; neti ! n l 1 my rarcden hear Silis! ury l have ac plony ol 1 
rit n variety Ww 1th t ninll, and the seedlings come true to typ I 
clo iples. “| | reen” should be deep butter yellow M.M.C 
CUCKOO LORE, 
fo rue Evrror oF ** Counrry Lire.” ] 
Srk,—Ab out us, when we first hear a cuckoo, we say ** hurn, hurn ” (** run, 
run’), and suit the action to the word. Bridgwater is in Somerset, between 
Lristol and Taunton Over what area this superstition extenus t know not, 
nor can I recall whether Thomas Hardy or Walter Raymond has got hold 
of it L. THOMPSON 
EARLY REDSTART. 
[To tHe Eprror or * Counrry Lirk.”] 
Sit I have much pleasure in recording having seen the redstart near 
Brighton on Easter Sunday, April roth, It was a single cock bird in a 
nall copse of pine and beech on the Downs Phe birt had not yet begun 
his song, but was in grand plumage, the red tail and breast, the black neck 
snd white cap showing up very well, He was not at all timid, and between 
his short flights from tree to tree I had a very good view of him I have 


while out tiger-shooting in the forests of Bhopal, which is one of the most 
important States of Central India. 

records made by the same sportsman, 
the forest of Gadhi, four full-grown tigers appeared following one another 
The Prince bagged the whole four in five minutes, not one moving a step 
after being struck. The weapon used was Rigby’s 450 cordite rifle. On 
the second occasion, this time over a kill in the Badin Forest, the Prince had 


As a matter of fact, there were two 
On the first occasion, after a beat in 


still better fortune, bagging five full-grown tigers in the same night. This 
was done with the same rifle, and on both occasions the Prince used soft- 
nosed, nickel-covered, hollow-pointed bullets. Not a single shot went 


amiss, and none of the tigers required more than one bullet to bring him 


B. 


down, —D 





